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WAR FRONTS NEED STEEL 


That is why our Distributors have not been 


getting their regular shipments of 


ACME SCHOOL SCISSORS 


The requirements of our fighting 
forces for Surgical Instruments have 
been taking most of our production. 


Everything possible is being done to 
produce Acme School Scissors with our 
limited facilities, and if you are asked 
to accept substitutions, we know you 
will realize the situation. 


FOR VICTORY BUY MORE BONDS 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT 1, CONN. 


* * * * * 


: 


FARM LIFE POSTERS 


Designed by Helen Strimple 


—realistic rural outline scenes to be converted into 
finished pictures by your pupils with crayons or water 
colors. The completed project is a decorative classroom 
frieze of permanent inspiration and lasting beauty. 


The series provides a full semester’s work in art and 
correlated subjects. Each set of posters includes a booklet 
of lesson plans, plus games to play, stories to tell, miscel- 
laneous activities—a significant, well-rounded social study 
of an important phase of American life. 


FOUR POSTERS and BOOKLET 
Ouly 60c 


12” by 36” outlines —for individual seat work or a 
class project — make a frieze 12 feet long. Booklet of 
colorinstructions and correlation plans with each set. 


Order from your School Supply dealer 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


FINGE 


Milton Bradley 


Finger Paint 


made from a formula revised and improved through many years of experiment to develop 
a perfect product . . . trial and comparison will convince you of its superiority. 


Six colors: Red, Yellow, Green, Blue, Brown and Black 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


. PAINT 


— 


for Freedom of 
Creative Expression 
Use Finger Paints 


Their smooth, creamy consistency, their 
wonderful, glowing colors, and the ease 
with which they can be mixed, blended 
and changed as the design or picture 
progresses make them the choice of 
teachers everywhere. Milton Bradley 
Finger Paints are the ideal medium for 
those first creative steps and give new 
freedom to the advanced expression of 
more experienced pupils. Made to 
Milton Bradley quality standards, they 
are easily washable from hands and 
clothing and safe for the smallest child. 
Try them in all your grades ... youngster, 
teacher and parent alike will be surprised 
and gratified at the results. Available in 
bulk or in sets with Finger Paint Paper 
and instructions. 


Springfield, 2, Mass. 
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Posters are POSITIVE 


For Quick-Action, Attention-Sure Teaching, 
Use This Ever-Popular Visual Aid 


Here are twelve Sets of Posters that will give you 100% use of your display space in the 
schoolroom, and really put your bulletin board to work. They’ll capture the attention of 


More of 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


GOOD MANNERS| 


POSTERS 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


COMMUNITY 


HELPERS 
POSTERS 


THE iwsTAUCTOR 


Charts 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Bullctin-Board 
Charts, 


THE THREE A'S 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
THE INSTRUCTOR 


STRUCTOR 


Safety Posters— 
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your pupils and convert that 32% 


the room” 
ular subjects. 


More Good Manners. A brand-new set 
of posters illustrating 20 rules of be- 
havior—at school, at home, and in pub- 
lic. The clever stick-figure illustrations 
make a special appeal to children. 


Community Helpers. Ten posters pic- 
turing people who help us in our every- 
day community life. Text matter is in- 
cluded on the back of each poster. On 
10” x 13” white bristol. 


Song Charts. Thirty-three songs on 
both sides of twenty attractive charts, 
printed on white bristol. Many sub- 
jects are represented, including sea- 
sonal interests and special days. 


Bulletin-Board Charts—The Three R’s. 
Twenty chirts printed on both sices, 
ten for arithmetic, ten for the languaze 
arts. Comprise material needed at all 
grade levels. 


Safety Posters I. In this set twenty 
posters illustrate (with stick figures) 
safety at school and on the playground, 
safety in swimming and safety from 
fire. On heavy colored paper. 

Safety Posters II. Another group illus- 
trating safety—on the street, on the 
bus or street car, on a bicycle or when 
hiking. Twenty posters in the set. 


Health and Safety. Strikingly featured 
on ten sheets -of heavy tinted paper, 


into hours of worth-while learning. 


these posters illustrate health and 
safety rules in a popular way for every 
school child. 


Constitution Posters. To impress and 
illustrate the principles in the Pream- 
ble to our Constitution. Printed on 
10” x 13” heavy paper of different colors. 


Citizenship Posters. 
ideals represented 

Code by William J. Hutchins—includ- 
ing health, self-control, self-reliance, 
reliability, clean play, duty, good work- 
manship, and others. Ten in this group. 


Emphasize the 
in the Children’s 


Good Manners. This is the original set 
of Good Manners Posters. Excelent for 
teaching good manners at home, at 
school, or in public. They do not du- 
plicate any of the subject matter of 
the other set. 


Symbols of Democracy. 
10” x 13” white bristol, picturing fa- 
mous monuments, buildings and other 
great symbols of our democracy. On 
the back of each picture there is ex- 
planatory text. 


Ten posters on 


Symbols of Freedom. These fit in per- 
fectly with the material included in the 
“Democracy” posters. Ten pictures il- 
lustrating symbols of American ir-‘e- 
dom. Helpful text is given on the back 
of each. 


Any one Set of Posters as de- 
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Published 


by 
F. A. 


OWEN 
PUBLISHING 
co. 


| 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Street or R.D 


Post Office and 


Special orders for ae 
col'ection—12 Sets of 
Posters—@ 80c per Set. 


INSTRUCTOR 
AMERICNY 
CHTFIZENSENP . 
POSTERS 


More Good Manners 
Community Helpers 

Song Charts 

Bulletin-Board Charts—3 R’s 
Safety Posters } 

Safety Postcrs, Il 


of time which many children spend “looking around 
The Posters cover a wide range of pop- 
They can give new life and meaning to every minute in the school day. 


Manners 
Posters 


THES ENSTRECTOR” 


SYMBOLS. 


rg ROSTERS: 


in the quantity indicated. 


Health and 
Constitution 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Please send me Sets of Posters as follows, 


Safety 


Posters 


Citizenship Posters 
Good Manncrs 


Symbols of 


Democracy 


Symbols of Freedom 
Complete Collection of all 12 Sets of Posters. 


AC-1145 
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The Christ Child 


An Activity 


of World Understanding 


ALICE HAWTHORNE 
Silhouette by Kay Orr Walker 


One morning, in the late summer, I was passing 
a little restaurant, and pasted on the window I noticed 
several Christmas stickers, looking almost as fresh 
and gay as the day they were put there. A bit startling 
in August; but I thought, “If only we could keep our 
CHRISTMAS SPIRIT in tact as perfectly throughout 
the whole year. 

A star, a heavenly choir and a little baby in a manger, 
to date, after 2000 years, still offers the best solution 
for the world situation of hatreds against racial groups. 


A NEW WORLD 
If we are to have a good, brave, new world, living 
the democratic way of life, everyone in that world 
must needs understand the others and contribute a 


The Christmas Story 
Luke 2:8—14 


8—And there were in the same country 
shepherds abiding in the field, keeping 
watch over their flock by night. 


9—-And, lo the angel of the Lord came 
upon them, and the glory of the Lord 
shone round about them; and they 
were sore afraid. 


And the angel said unto them, ‘‘Fear 
not; for behold I bring you good tidings 
of great joy, which shall be to all 
people. 


“For unto you is born this day in the 
city of David, a Savior, which is Christ 
the Lord. 


“And this shall be a sign unto you; 
ye shall find the babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, lying in a manger.” 


And suddenly there was with the angel 
a multitude of the heavenly host prais- 
ing God, and saying, 


4—‘“Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men.” 
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share. An extra chapter will have to be added to our 
etiquette books — a chapter of RACIAL GOOD 
MANNERS. It is fitting to start with the children. 
Let them early learn that an important letter in the 
alphabet is U (you) for understanding. 


LET’S TRY 


Regardless of race, color and creed we are funda- 
mentally so much alike, as the Bible puts it—‘‘He 
hath made of one blood all nations of men.” 


Group hatreds are such acquired things; and preju- 
dices have invented such ugly names to call people 
that we too often forget the good qualities of other 
races. 

For years, it has been a definite part of our curricu- 
lum to inform children of world customs; but educators 
are coming to believe that it isn’t enough for children 
to know about the world’s children. They must *KNOW 
children of other races and of minority groups to be- 
come vividly aware of the entire human race as world 
citizens. It is for us to acquaint them personally. A 
workable democracy has a definite social aspect. 

It was so apropos that our President should choose 
for his prayer, the prayer of Solomon — “Grant thy 
servant an understanding heart.” 

In many schoolrooms, it may not be possible to 
introduce actual people of many other races, Though 
where this is possible, the activity results are more 
far-reaching in modifying prejudices. We cease to be 
prejudiced when we sense values. It works like magic. 

This personal acquaintance can be supplemented by: 

1. Note books and files of information and pictures 
of children of other races. 

2. **Dioramas 


3. Circulating picture galleries, 
4. Flannelgraphs 


*Just now there are some very interesting and out- 
standing test attempts at this in public schools. Some 
are mentioned in the Bibilography — You, ‘“‘dear tea- 
cher’’, may be the very one who will discover and chart 
the best course, yet. Experiment; and make known 
your findings. 

A big order, you say, challenging the imagination; 
but enthusiasm is so contagious and love so patient. 


**Away in a Manger—December 1944 
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THE CHILDREN’S MAGIC 
CHRISTMAS TREE—A STORY 


Once in the long ago, there was a magic Christmas 
tree exactly in the center of the world. It was ex- 
quisitely decorated with tinsel, gifts and ornaments, 
and when all the candles were lighted the children 
came running to see this beautiful Christmas tree. 

In those far-away days the known world was small, 
and all the children ‘could come quite easily, except 
that some little girls had bound feet and stumbled; 
and other tiny married ones were shut up in dark 
houses. Others bore heavy burdens, and still others 
worked all day in mines and mills. Nevertheless, crowds 
of happy care-free children were there. 

Then the One who gave the tree, looking as if search- 
ing for someone He missed said, ‘‘Where are the 
others)” The children who had come were quiet, until 
one of the littlest said, “Why, they couldn’t come. 
Too bad! Poor little things, they will miss seeing this 
beautiful tree.” 


Then another replied, “They wouldn’t care much 
about a Christmas tree;” and one of the boys called 
out, “We need all these presents for ourselves; there 
aren’t enough even now to go round.” 

“That's right,” said a selfish little girl. “They are 
horrid little children, not one bit clean, nice and well 
dressed. We do not want them. This tree is ours.” 

Then the One who gave the tree said, “But I wanted 
all the children every blessed little one, high and low, 
rich and poor, clean and soiled.” 


Now when the children saw how disappointed He 
was, they ran fast and everyone brought someone 
else who couldn’t come alone. The boys went down 
into the mines and mills and called to the others; 
and the little girls hurried away to find tired little 
ones doing up Christmas packages in stores and de- 
livering them at homes. Some found those in China 
with bound feet, and others, the tiny ones shut up in 
dark rooms in India; and together they all came run- 
ning to see the magic Christmas tree. 

Then the magic Christmas tree grew bigger and 
brighter, its candles sparkled like stars, and there 
were presents for everyone. And all the children of 
the world stood under its branches and sang carols 
to the King of Kings. The shining angel! on the top 
of the tree sang, too, but the One who gave the tree 
was happiest of all, for He knew that the real Christ- 
mas could only come when all the children of the 
world shared in its happiness and rejoicing. 


—Author Unknown. 
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FINALLY 
Let Me 


Let me today do something that shall take 
A little sadness from the world’s vast store, 
And may I be so favored as to make 
Of joy’s too scanty sum a little more, 


Let me not hurt by any selfish deed, 

Or thoughtless word, the heart of foe or friend; 
Nor would I pass unseeing worthy need, 

Or sin by silence where I should defend. 


Let me tonight look back across the span 

Twixt dawn and dark, and to my conscience say' 
Because of some good act to beast or man, 

The world is better that I lived today. 


—Anonymous 


Inspiration Trail 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


(Follow it each month and enjoy treasures 
of verse and prose) 


CHRISTMAS is coming; the geese are getting fat; 

Please to put a penny in the old man’s hat. 

If you haven’t got a penny, a ha’penny will do; 

If you haven't got a ha’penny, God bless you! 
—OLD ENGLISH 


The wind is chill; 
But, let it whislte as it will, 


We'll keep our Christmas merry still. 
—SCOTT 


“Make a reputation first by your more solid acquire- 
ments. You can’t expect to do anything great with 
Macbeth if you first come on flourishing Paul Pry’s 
umbrella!” 

—HOLMES 


CHRISTMAS BELLS 


I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old, familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet 

The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Had rolled along 

The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


Till, ringing, swinging on its way, 
The world revolved from night to day 
A voice, a chime, 
A chant sublime 


Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


Then from each black, accursed mouth 
The cannon thundered in the South 
And with the sound 
The carols drowned 
Of peace on earth good-will to men! 


It was as if an earthquake rent 
The hearth-stones of a continent, 
And made forlorn 
The households born 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 
And in despair I bowed my head; 
“There is not peace on earth,” I said; 
hate is strong 
And mocks the song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men!” 


Then pealed the bells more loud and deep; 
“God is not dead; nor doth He sleep! 

The wrong shall fail. 

The Right prevail, 


With peace on earth, good-will to men!” 
—LONGFELLOW 
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“Go before no man with trembling, but know well And, clasping kindly hand in hand, 
that all events are indifferent and nothing to thee. For Sing, “Peace on earth, good-will to ment” 
whatever it may be, it shall lie with thee to use it nobly; 


this no man can prevent.” But they who do their souls no wrong, 
g 


—EPICTETUS 


Christma 3 comes 
But once a year, 
But when it comes, 


It brings good cheer. 
—OLD RHYME 


“A good conscience is a continual Christmas.” 


—FRANKLIN 


Within the hall are song and laughter, 
The cheeks of Christmas grow red and jolly, 
And sprouting is every corbel and rafter 
With lightsome green of ivy and holly. 
Through the deep gulf of the chimney wide 
Wallows the Yule log’s roaring tide. 

x * * 
Not what we give, but what we share,— 
The gift without the giver is bare; 
He gives but worthless gold 


Who gives from sense of duty. 
—LOWELL 


“God bless us every one.” 
—TINY TIM 


“IT have always thought of Christmas-time as a good 


time; a kind, forgiving, charitable, pleasant time.” 


DICKENS 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 
“What means this glory round our feet,” 
The Magi mused, “more bright than morn?” 
And voices chanted clear and sweet, 
“Today the Prince of Peace is born!” 


“What means that star,” the Shepherds said, 
“That brightens through the rocky glen?” 
And angels, answering overhead, 
Sang, “Peace on earth, good-will to men!” 


“Tis eighteen hundred years and more 
Since those sweet oracles were dumb; 

We wait for Him, like them of yore; 
Alas, He seems so slow to come! 


But it was said, in words of gold, 
No time or sorrow e’er shall dim, 

That little children might be bold 
In perfect trust to come to Him. 


All round about our feet shall shine 
A light like that the wise men saw, 
If we our loving wills incline 
To that sweet Life which is the Law. 


So shall we learn to understand 
The simple faith of shepherds then, 


But keep at eve the faith of morn, 
Shall daily hear the angel song, 
“Today the Prince of Peace is born!” 
—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELI 


God bless the master of this house, 
The mistress also, 

And all the little children. 
That round the table go, 


And all your kin and folk, 
That dwell both far and near; 
I wish you a merry Christmas, 
And a happy New Year. 
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Dimmest and brightest month am I; 

My short days end, my lengthening days begin, 
What matters more or less sun in the sky, 
When all is sun within. 


—ROSSETTI 


Chill December brings the sleet, 
Blazing fire and Christmas treat. 
—LOW EI a ‘ 


The holly and ivy about the walls wind 
And show that we ought to our neighbors be kind, 
Inviting each other for pastime and sport, 
And where we best fare, there we most do resort; 
We fail not of victuals, and that of the chief, 
Plum pudding, goose, capon, minced pies, and roast 
beef. 
—OLD CAROL 


Deep lies the snow upon the earth, 
But all the sky is ringing 

With joyous song, and all night long 
The stars shall dance with singing. 


EUGENE FIELD 


Sing the song of great joy that the angels began, 
Sing of glory to God and of good-will to man. 
* * 
Who gives to whom hath naught been given 
His gift in need, though small indeed, 
As is the grass-blade’s wind-blown seed, 
Is large as earth and rich as heaven. 


-WHITTIER 


We bring in the holly, the ivy, the pine, 

The spruce and the hemlock together we twine; 
With evergreen branches our walls we array 

For the keeping of Christmas, our high holiday. 
Glory to God in the highest we sing, 

Peace and good-will are the tidings we bring. 


—OLD ENGLISH 


December 2 (1823)—-Monroe Doc- 


trine enunciated. 


ad 


December 3 (1755) — Gilbert Stu- 
art, an artist who is famous for 
his paintings of children. 

December 5 (1782) — Martin Van 
Buren, who was president of our 
country. 

December 5 (1839) — George A. 
Custer, famous for his life on the 
plains and his warfare with the 
Indians. 

December 6 — St. Nicholas Day, 
patron saint of children. 

December 7 (1542) -- Mary, Queen 
of Scots, one of the most beau- 
tiful and most tragic queens in 
history. 

December 9 (1848) — Joel Chan- 
dler Harris, creator of the famous 
Uncle Remus stories. 

December 9 (1608) —- John Milton, 
one of the greatest English poets. 

December 11 (1830) -- Emily Dick- 
inson, a beloved American poet. 

December 12 (1880) — Washington, 
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Our December Calendar 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


D. C. became the permanent seat 
of our United States government. 

December 12 (1901) — First wire- 
less across the Atlantic. 

December 14 (1911) —- Amundsen 
reached the South Pole. 

December 14 (1896) — Major Gen- 
eral James Harold Doolittle, Avi- 
ator, Commander of American 
12th Air Force in North Africa. 

December 16 (1775) — Jane Austen, 
who wrote charming novels tell- 
ing of the life in the English 
country. 

December 16 (1773) 
Party. 

December 17 (1770)—-Ludwig von 
3eethoven, the German composer 
who became deaf. 

December 17 (1807)—John Green- 
leaf Whittier, whose poems of 
early life and 
delight to all. 

December 18 (1861)—Edward Mac 
Dowell, one of the greatest Ameri- 
can composers. 

December 21 


soston Tea 


customs are a 


(1688)—-James_ E. 


Oglethorpe, the founder and firs 
governor of the state of Georgia. 
December 22 (1862)-—-Connie Mack, 
Baseball club manager. 
December 24 (1809)--Christopher 
(Kit) Carson, fearless frontier 
scout. 
December 25 (1821)—Clara Barton 
—founder of the Red Cross. 
December 25 (1642)-—-Sir Isaac New- 
ton, the famous English scientist, 
who discovered the law of gravity. 
December 27 (1822)--Louis Pas- 
teur, whose wonderful work has 
meant life to thousands. 
December 28 (1856) — Woodrow 
Wilson, one of our greatest presi- 
dents. 
December 30 (1865)--Rudyard Kip- 
ling, poet and story teller. 
December 30 (1873) — Alfred E. 
Smith, president of Empire State 
Building, Inc. Former Governor 
of New York State. 
Other Special December 
Birthdays 
Christmas—-December 25, 


Clara Barton 


We HAVE been hearing so 
very much about the Red Cross 
during these war days. In the maga- 
zines and newspapers, I’m sure, 
you have seen accounts of the noble 
work done by the Red Cross So- 
ciety. Probably you belong to it 
or your parents are members. Have 
you ever wondered how we hap- 
pened to have such a useful society 
in this country and who was re- 
sponsible for it? Well, | am going 
to very briellly tell you the story 
of the American Red Cross. 

It begins way back on the twenty- 
fifth of December in the year 1821 
when Clarissa Harlowe Barton was 
born in a little old farm house in 
Worcester, Massachusetts. You see 
this baby girl’s father had been in 
Mad Anthony Wayne’s campaigns 


who Learned to be Fearless 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


against the Indians and her grand- 
father had fought in the Revolution 
so she was destined from birth to 
fulfill a great mission. 

The older children in the Barton 
family taught little Clara many 
things so she was able to go to 
school when she was three — think 
of that. The only difficulty she 
met was in speaking up when she 
was spoken to for she was very shy. 
Besides learning how to read and 
write at school, she learned many 
other interesting and valuable things 
from her older brother David, whom 
she adored. He taught her how to 
ride a horse, how to milk and churn 
and how to drive a nail straight. 
She realized that when she was busy 


she forgot to be shy and so she 


used to say, “The only real fun is 
doing things.” 

When Clara was eleven, brother 
David was badly injured by a fall. 
This called for the best that Clara 
had to give. She changed instantly 
from a lively, outdoor child to a 
calm and sensitive little nurse who 
remained constantly at her post. 
For two long years, she did not have 
even a half-holiday. 

“She is born to be a nurse,” all 
the neighbors and friends of the 
family were saying. But they did 
not realize what a great handicap 
the child was facing in being so 
very self-conscious. Anyway, it 
was decided that teaching school 
might be good for her so at fifteen, 
Clara put up her hair, lengthened 
her dress, and started a sixteen-year 
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teaching career. She even volun- 
teered to take over one school in 
New Jersey where the children had 
run wild and no one had been able 
to discipline them. So successful 
was Clara Barton with this school 
because of her enthusiasm and reai 
love for teaching that the school 
enro!iment increased to six hundred 
pupils. 

But through the strenuous work 
of teaching, her voice gave out so 
she went to Washington and se- 
cured a position in the patent of- 
fice. While she was here, the North 
and South were plunged into war. 
On that historic nineteenth of April, 
a whole regiment of volunteers 
travelling through Baltimore was 
attacked by an angry mob. When 
the train of wounded men reached 
Washington, Miss Barton and other 
sympathizers were there to meet it. 
This was the beginning of a long 
and noble career of nursing for 
Clara Barton. There was no time 
to be shy or self-conscious. There 
was a great need to be met and she 
knew she could do it. She not only 
nursed the soldiers’ wounds, but 
she ordered supplies, she cooked 
foods, she gave medicine, she wrote 


letters, she raised money. It was 
at this time that Clara Barton 
realized that to be of real help she 
must go to the battlefronts and 
attend the wounds as soon as the 
boys fell in battle. And to the 
battlefronts she went--this daugh- 
ter of a soldier who had learned to 
become fearless. 


When those in authority feared 
her going into the blazing line of 
battle at Fredericksburg, her reply 
was, “I think, Sirs, I’m the best 
protected woman in the United 
States.” And so she was. There 
wasn't a man on either side, Union 
or Confederate, who would harm 
her. They needed her and that was 
enough. 

After the war had ended and she 
had patiently helped President Lin- 
coln trace over thirty thousand of 
the missing men, she was sent to 
Switzerland for a rest and it was 
there that she met and became ac- 
quainted with the International 
Red Cross Society. Through her 


efforts, in March, 1882 the United 
States organized a Red Cross Soci- 
ety to give relief not only in time 
of war but in time of peace as well. 


TO CLARA BARTON 


(Founder of the 
American Red Cross) 


A rich and glorious life is spent, 
Thy pilgrimage is o’er: 

Yet all the courage of thy course, 
Lives on quite as before. 


O leader wise, thy life was set 
To counsel and befriend: 

For troubled and discourag2d souls, 
Thou hadst but love to spend. 


And to the soldiers of all wars, 
Thy name shall be a sign, 

To minister faith and love and hope 
In every troubled time. 


They'll ne’er forget the hours spent 
To heal their bodies sore; 

And dress their wounds, and bring 
them back, 
To Life and Health once more. 


Blest Saint of -God, rest thou in 
peace, 
Thy deeds in mercy glow; 
Inspiring other ministering souls, 
Wherever they may go. 


—Florence Piper Tuttle 


Teacher's Gift to the Home Room 


More and more emphasis is 
being placed on teaching methods 
which include a preparation for life 
as well as various units of instruc- 
tion. Knowledge is power only when 
it is useful. Conditions in America’s 
war time homes have not been con- 
ducive to emotional health. Chil- 
dren have seen too much anxiety, 
weariness, nervous tension. Parents 
have been away from home too 
much. There has been little if any 
discipline. These are not conditions 
which foster good preparation for 
life. More than anything else chil- 
dren need a sense of security. A 
wise home room teacher can help to 
give every child this birthright. 

Much has been said about the 
sense of security. Psychologists tell 
us that lack of security is the num- 
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ber one reason why children become 
problems. Peculiar and sometimes 
tragic personality defects can be 
found in adults who lack this same 
feeling of being wanted and of be- 
longing to life. For that is what the 
sense of security is: the knowledge 
that one is loved and wanted, and 
the power and willingness to con- 
tribute to the group. 

In addition to her regular duties 
the home room teacher has a special 
responsibility in trying to give her 
pupils the feeling that they can de- 
pend on her as a friend and rely 
upon the cooperation and good will 
of their classmates. 

“How will I know if | am a good 
home room teacher?” I once asked 
a superintendent. 

“That’s easy,” he smiled. “If 


they bring you their troubles and 
their triumphs you're on the beam.” 
But how this is to be developed 
is the important question. 
Remember — nobody will con- 
fide in a stranger. A child won't, 
an adolescent won’t, you wouldn’t 
yourself. Therefore the first step is 
to get thoroughly acquainted with 
every one of your pupils. Don’t 
expect to accomplish this the first 
week. Look, talk, and _ listen. 
Gradually you will learn Susie from 
Mary and personalities will begin to 
unfold before you. If you spend 
before-school periods, recess, and 
all the noon hour attending to your 
own needs and wants you will have 
little time to talk to your pupils. 
The conversation out of class is 
worth far more as a morale builder 
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than any incident that can happen 
in class. There are so many ways 
you can please and win a child. 
Once a teacher asked me if she 
could have one of my drawings for 
her room at home. For the re- 
mainder of the week I was glowing 
with this important honor. 
never forgotten 
thirty years ago. 


I have 
her. That was 

Do not be afraid that your inter- 
est and sympathy will break down 
class discipline. Encourage home 
room pupils to share with you and 
each other their experiences, books, 


magazines, pets. One seventh grade 
teacher I knew has a class letter 
box where anonymous letters asking 
troubling questions may be an- 
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swered either by the teacher or by 
class discussion. You'd be sur- 
prised what really serious questions 
a thirteen-year-old can ask. 

As you build a friendly spirit 
between yourself and each separate 
pupil you will be invited to the 
homes. Your pupils will see that 
Mom asks Teacher to dinner. This 
is a further opportunity for you to 
observe the family background and 
home environment of each child. 
In cases where you are not asked, 
make a voluntary call. 

All these suggestions do not cost 
any money and you won’t need to 
keep a note book either. If you do 
not know how to be friendly with 


Above all, 


children, don’t teach. 


don’t limit your kindness and con- 
fidence to the children you like 
best. There is something worthy 
about every normal person and it is 
your duty as a leader to think of 
worth and capitalize on it. Many 
times the least likeable children are 
the ones who so much need the 
conlidence and affection you have 
to give. 

If you can create a home room 
with a pleasant physical atmosphere 
and if you can help your pupils to 
feel that you are their real friend 
as well as their teacher you will be 
giving a most precious gift that 
will far outweigh the time and ef- 
fort it cost you. Teacher’s gift to 
her home room is a feeling that a 
fellow really belongs there, 


Remedial Helps In Reading 


One of the chief aims of the 
primary grade teachers is to teach 
the beginner to read for comprehen- 
If a child understands the 
thought and meaning of words, his 
interest will be sufficiently aroused 
to make him want to read and to 
learn new words each day. How is 
this going to be accomplished? 
Easier said than done to be sure, 
but with the proper training from 
the first day, ultimately success 
will be attained. 

We have found the following 
methods satisfactory atter several 
years of experience:— First, we know 
that small children are capable of 
learning new words at a rapid rate 
if they have reached the stage of 
development where they are ready 
to read. Although daily word drill 
is absolutely necessary, it is most 
important at the same time to pre- 
sent these words in other ways. 
The idea is that the more times a 
child is exposed to the same word 
the quicker it will be grasped by him. 

To be more explicit, let us con- 
sider one of the early reading les- 
sons in a modern first grade. Note: 
(this method should continue 


sion. 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


through the year and not just at 
the beginning.) The teacher is 
provided with individual cards, on 
which are printed the old and new 
words. Using various games and 
devices the children in turn read 
the cards. Sometimes, for instance, 
the children call these cards their 
“tickets” to the movies. If they 
“read” their ticket, they are ai- 
lowed to attend a make-believe 
show. Then, when each pupil has 
had a turn or turns at the drill 
cards, he is confronted with another 
word list on the board. This list 
contains the same words but in dif- 
ferent order. Here, perhaps, two 
children each with a pointer have 
a “race” to see who can find the 
word first. The teacher or a pupil 
calls the word. 

So far the drill has been just on 
“words” — if a teacher stopped 
here, she would find the child later 
reading a sentence word by word, 
which is definitely the wrong way, 
and prevents complete comprehen- 
sion of the whole thought of the 
story. To avoid this danger, groups 
or phrases of words are next given 
to the child. He, then, has the 


satisfaction of knowing that he is 
really reading. 

The proper expression and em- 
phasis of important words are thus 
stressed and less important words, 
although included, receive minor 
attention. Objects or groups of 
objects in the room can be tagged 
until the child learns the word. 
The fact that a child must learn 
to read from left to right and de- 
velop the proper eye span is all 
considered in this beginning training. 

When the drill work is over, large 
posters with captions are shown the 
children and they are taught the 
pictorial sense of words as_ well. 
The actual reading from their prim- 
ers, thus, is approached in such a 
gradual way that it is with little 
effort and no halting speech that 
the children enjoy their first books. 

The problem, of course, is to 
know how fast and how far to go 
each day with the individual. They 
can’t be pushed, but they can be 
encouraged. A busy child is a 
happy child and one who has a 


definite purpose in mind is a good 
child. 
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The Dog and His Shadow “Here's another dog | see 


‘With a juicy bone.” 


Adapted for Choral Speaking — 


“Grr, grr,” he loudly growled 


MARGUERITE GODE “This will never do. 
“Not only will | have my bone 
“Vl cross the brook and then I'll steal his dinner too. 
“ll hide my bone until lL choose Medium: 
“To dig it up again.” But when he opened wide his mouth 
Light: To seize the bone—Alas 
He crossed the bridge that stretched His own bone fell in the stream 
the stream And made a mighty splash. 
And paused to take a look Heavy: 
And there beheld another dog “Oh, dear,” he wept, “I have been 
Down in the sparkling brook. tricked 
“The brook dog is not. real 
Light: “And now through selfishness I’ve 
A big BIG dog a 
Was walking all alone My own tomorrow’s meal. 
Down the king’s own highway Light: 


With a big BIG bone 

His head was held high 

And his tail was in a ring 

[ am certain he was feeling 

As important as a king. 
Medium: 

All the little poodle dogs 

Came running up behind 

Barking ““We would smell your bone 

“If you do not mind.” 
Heavy: 

“Grrr” said the big dog 

And shook his shaggy head 

“I’m going off to bury it 


Why was he such a greedy one? 
He should have been more kind 
For those who share with others 
Will be happier, we find. 

All: 
So be not like the big, BIG dog 
Who wanted everything 
And you will be far wealthier 
Than any Queen or King. 


So I will be well fed.” Light: 

Medium: A big, BIG dog just like himself 
In and out the winding streets With tail in a ring 
Up the hill and down And looking as important 
The dog went trotting As if he were a king. 
Afar from any town. Heavy: 

Heavy: “What’s this?” cried the big BIG 
‘“There’s no one here to spy,” he dog 

said “T thought I was alone 


My Electric Train 


My train goes round and round the With brave tin soldiers, row by row, 


track Away toward camping grounds they 
And always it comes back, comes go; 
back And sister’s dolls in nurse’s gowns 


From where it starts: for you see Will travel far to heal each woe. 
The engineer, of course, is me. 


Choo, choo, chug, chug, puff puff 


< 


Puff, puff, chug, chug, choo choo, away. 

we go, We travel far by night and day. 
Now very fast; then very slow. Come board my train; it’s safe, 
Up the grade and down the hill you see 
Cars always filled to overflow. Because the engineer is me. 


—MARIE ZETTERBERG JELLIFFE 
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The Toys Speak 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


ACT I 

Scene: In Santa’s workshop two days before 
Christmas. 
Characters: Pink Doll 

Drum Toy Train 

Doll House Battleship 

(As the scene opens, the TOYS are discussing their 
chances of being chosen to make the annual night 
before Christmas trip with Santa Claus.) 


Pink Doll: 1 think this year, ['ll be chosen. Last 
Christmas, Santa was just putting me into his bag 
when he dropped me and | broke an arm. Of course 
he didn’t want me then! 

Blue Doll: 1 didn’t have any nice clothes and I 
heard him tell Mrs. Santa Claus that I wouldn’t make 
a very good present that way. 

Wooden Soldier: He wouldn’t take me because | 
refused to stand up alone. Every time I tried it, I 
just toppled over like this. (The Soldier fell in a heap 
all limp-like). 


Blue Doll 
Ball 
Airplane 


Wooden Soldier 


Drum: | was sure I was making the trip last Christ- 
mas but just as we were getting into the plane one of 
my 3ticks disappeared — and what good am | without 
sticks, I ask youl 

Ball: You'll laugh when | tell you why Santa 
wouldn’t take me. I wouldn't bounce! That new stuff 
they put in me made me so sad—I didn’t feel like 
hopping up and down. I crawled in the corner when 
I found | wasn’t going. 

Toy Train: 1 was so sure | was going | tooted my 
whistle all over the place. But, alas, they couldn’t 
find the tracks for me to run on! 

Doll House: Mrs. Santa Claus was so busy all year 
she didn’t have time to furnish all my rooms. Now 
I am all fixed so I guess I'll make some little girls 
happy this year. 

Airplane: My propeller wasn’t made and who would 
want a plane that wouldn’t go? 

Battleship: I could have gone very easily. I’m sure 
but Santa said there were already too many toys to 
remind people of war, so [’m still here as you can see. 
This year, though, | think Santa will feel differently. 
Everyone is so proud of the U. S. battleships. 

Pink Doll: Well, the way I see it, we're all here to- 
gether hoping and praying that Santa will take us to 
homes where children live who will really appreciate 
us and take care of us. 

Blue Dell: That’s right, we don’t want to be thrown 
aside and forgotten after the first few days. 

Wooden Soldier: 1 am always afraid I'll be put into 
some little boy’s hands who has so many toys and 
games he won't give me the proper love I deserve. 

Drum: I hear Santa coming for us now, so our fate 
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will soon be settled! Good luck, everybody and here’s 
hoping we all land in the same home. 

(All say goodbye quickly and quietly and the sound 
of Santa’s voice is heard off stage.) 


ACT II 

Scene: In a community house on a small island 
off the coast of Maine. 

Characters: Santa Claus Group of Children who 
live on the island—John, Mary, Harold, Pris- 
cilla, Bob, Lucy 
(As the scene opens, the children are grouped around 

the window looking out very excitedly.) 

John: Just think, Santa has landed right on this 
very island and will have to stay until after Christmas! 

Mary: It’s wonderful for us, but think of the chil- 
dren who will be disappointed when Santa doesn’t 
bring them their gifts. 

Harold: Here he comes now. He can tell us what 
happened. 

Priscilla: It’s a good thing Santa wasn’t hurt— 
that was quite a crash, | thought. We heard it way 
up on the bluff. 

Bob: Wonder if the toys were broken. 

Lucy: You would worry about that! We don’t care 
about the toys as long as Santa is all right. 

(Sania enters suddenly.) 

Sania: Well, well, folks! How are you? It sure is 
fine to see such nice children. My plane made a forced 
landing and I’m sorry to say that most of the toys 
were damaged in the crash. 

John: What about the children who were to get 
those toys, Santa? 


Santa: (shaking his head) I don’t know. I’ve never 
disappointed them before. 

Mary: Couldn’t we do something to help? 

Santa: Why, yes, I believe you could. I have some 
carpenter’s tools in my bag and you boys could help 
fix the broken toys. 

Bob: We'd love it—sure we'll be glad to mend every 
toy in your pack. Take us to them, Santa. 

(They all exit following Santa, who is smiling 
happily.) 

ACT III 
Scene: Same as Act II 
Characters: Toys same as Act I Santa Claus 
The Children of Act II stand around and listen 

(As the scene opens the Toys are all in good condi- 
tion and are standing beside Santa.) 

Santa Claus: Now, toys, you have all been mended 
by the children on this island and since the plane has 
been fixed, we are ready to take off once more. I have 
left a big pack of other toys that weren’t damaged for 
these children on the island. Are you ready to go 
with me? 

Pink Doll: I'm on the way to a Christmas tree, 
Where I'll make a child shout with glee. 

Blue Doll: Ym dressed all up in the brightest blue 
And I'll make a child most happy too! 
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Wooden Soldier: I’m standing now so straight and tall— 
I'll never again be afraid I'll fall. 

Drum: I’m a very useful toy, 

I hope I go to a little boy. 

Ball: I’ve been fixed to bounce and am I glad— 
If I didn’t bounce they’d all be sad. 


Toy Train: Choo, choo, choo, choo, choo, choo— 
Out of my way I’m going too! 
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Doll House: These children have made me just like new, 
By using hammers, and plenty of glue. 
Airplane: Planes like me will get you there— 
Here and there and everywhere. 
Battleship: This one trip I'll make by plane, 
When I take off from this coast of Maine. 

(Santa packs his “toys” and after a cheer and song 
from the children he leaves stage, ready for his big trip 
to your house and mine on the night before Christmas.) 


A Christmas Assembly 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Since the first day of December the kindergarten 
room at Nash School, Des Moines, Ia. had been hum- 
ming with zestful activity as the five-year-olds were 
busy making gifts for their mothers, singing Christmas 
carols, enjoying Christmas stories, poems, and rhythms; 
and decorating the Christmas tree which stood in the 
middle of the room. 


All through those joy-filled days they had planned 
to ask their mothers to school to see the tree, some of 
the children’s work, and to receive their Christmas 
gifts. A short time before the holidays, their little 
faces shining with happiness, the five-year-olds, in a 
planning period, discussed what they should do to 
entertain the mothers when they came. They were 
ready and eager with suggestions. Naturally their 
contributions were the Christmas carols they had just 
been working on and the rhythm work they had been 
enjoying from their first days in school on. The as- 
sembly which will be given here was worked out. 
Almost all of it was work they had been doing the 
entire school year. Periods of sitting were interspersed 
with activity; no child sat still for more than a few 
minutes at a time during the program. All children 
shared equal opportunities for participation. The 
name and source of the music used will be given so 
that any teacher needing this help may have it. How- 
ever, other good marches or gallops may be substi- 
tuted if they are at hand. ; 


THE CHRISTMAS ASSEMBLY 


(The parents had been seated before the children 
were brought in. As soon as all were in their places 
the five-year-olds sang to their mothers: 


are you? We're very glad you came today. 
How are you? We're very glad you came today.” 


Child Announcer: We will sing some Christmas carols 
for you. 


“Silent Night” (by Mohr and Gruber. The children 
sang the words of the first stanza only; then hummed 
it through softly.) 


“Luther’s Cradle Hymn” (by Martin Luther and 
J. B. Herbert both from The Golden Book of Favorite 


Songs—Pub. by Hall and Mc Creary Co., Chicago.) 


Announcer: Next will be a Christmas poem, 
(All the children stood and said: 
What can I give Him, 
Poor as I am? 
If I were a shepherd 
I would bring a lamb, 
If I were a Wise Man, 
I would do my part— 
Yet what I can I give Him, 
Give my heart. 
Rosselti— 


Announcer: We will have some Christmas games. 
All the girls will play “Round the Christmas Tree.” 


(The girls and the teacher form a circle around the 
tree and sing, 


“Here we go round the Christmas tree, the Christ- 
mas tree, the Christmas tree. Here we go round the 
Christmas tree, so early Christmas morning. 


What do you wish dear Santa to bring, dear Santa 
to bring, dear Santa to bring? What do you wish dear 
Santa to bring, so early Christmas morning? 


(The girls take turns choosing — baby doll, ball, 
red wagon, a top, jumping jack, a book—anything 
they happen to think of and the teacher fits it into the 
music of “The Mulberry Bush” and leads them in 
singing, “I should like a baby doll,”” — or “I should 
like a ball to bounce” —- or “I should like a red wagon” 
—or “I should like a top to spin” — or “I should like 
a book to read,” etc.) 

Announcer: Now the boys will play “Dear Old 
Santa.” 


(The boys and the teacher form a circle around the 
tree and stand on tip toe with their hands raised high. 
As they gradually go down they sing, 

“Dear Santa came down the chimney flue, the chim- 
ney flue, the chimney flue, Dear Santa came down 
the chimney flue, Dear old Santa.” 

“He threw down his bag and opened it wide and 
opened it wide and opened it wide. He threw down 
his bag and opened it wide, Dear old Santa.” 

“He brought us a horn that says, “Toot-toot,’ that 
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says, ‘Toot-toot,’ that says, “Toot-toot.” He brought 
us a horn that says, “Toot-toot’--Dear Old Santa.” 


(The boys play as they sing and go on to “A drum 
that says. ‘Boom-boom’ ” “A train that says, 
‘Choo, choo’ ”—*‘A doll that says, ‘Daddy’ ’’, and so 
on with any other toys the boys choose. Then all 
stoop low and slowly arise as they sing. 


“Dear Santa went up the chimney flue, the chimney 
flue, the chimney flue. Dear Santa went up the chim- 
ney flue. Dear old Santa!’ 

Watch the Christmas Toys now! The 
girls with blue eyes may be Christmas dolls. 


Announcer: 


(The march played for this is “Dance of the Honey 
Bees” by Benj. Richmond. Pub. by Edward B. Marks 
Music Corporation, New York. The girls march around 
the tree stiffly as dolls until there is a change in the 
music: then each turns going the other direction. 
The march is ideal for this and suggests many activi- 
ties for the dolls as: marching in place, shaking their 
heads, swinging their arms, bowing and saying, “Ma- 
ma’”’ to the rhythm of the music, etc.) 


Announcer: The boys with dark hair may be loy 


aurplanes. 

All sing “The Aeroplane” from The Sing and Play 
Book by Ethel Crowninshield — Pub. by the Boston 
Music Co., Boston, Mass. Then the boys lie on the 
floor (they are in their hangars) and to the music of 
“The Aeroplane” played slowly gradually take off. 
As the temp is quickened the airplanes fly around the 
Christmas tree. Finally to slow music they land. 
(Slowly to floor again). 

Announcer: The girls with brown eyes may be toy 
elephants. 

(Music used — “E’cossaise No. 3” by Franz Schubert 
from Play A Tune, The World of Music——Pub. Ginn 
and Co.) 

Announcer: 


ducks. 


(Music: “Cavalry March” from Play A Tune. All 
the ducks get in a squatting position on the floor with 
their hands on their ankles, but do not start walking 
until the toy man winds them up. As each is wound 
he starts around the Christmas tree. As the music 
gets slower the ducks move more and more slowly. 
When it stops they fall over on the floor. “My toy 
ducks have run down,” says the toyman.) 


The boys with light hair will be toy 


Announcer: All the girls may be jumping jacks. 
(Music: “Penelope Waltz” by Leon E. Simmons 


Democracy is easy 
As practiced here at school; 
It’s something vastly greater 
Than any law or rule. 


Democracy 
ANNIE LAURIE VON TUNGELN 


We're kind to all our playmates 
[It’s not the race or creed 
That makes a child worth knowing, 
But just his word and deed! 
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from Perry's Musical Magazine, 1941—Pub. 


A. W. Perry’s Sons, Sedalia, Mo.) 


Aug. 


Announcer: All the boys will be tin soldiers. 


(Music: ‘March of the Noble” by Frederick Keats- 
Pub. Theodore Presser Co., Philadelphia.) 


Announcer: We will play ““The Kitten Who Wanted 
to Be a Christmas Present.” 


Dramatization follows. 


Announcer: 
we like. 


All of us will sing some Christmas songs 


“White Christmas” (chorus only) by Irving Berlin- 
Pub. Irving Berlin, Inc., New York. 

“Santa Claus is Coming to Town” (chorus) by 
Haven Gillespie and J. Fred Coots—Pub. Leo Feist. 
Inc., New York. 

Announcer: In December we like to skate on the 
ice. All the girls will ice skate. 

(Music: “The Skater’s Waltz” by Emil Waldteufel, 
Op. 183-—-Pub. Calumet Music Co., Chicago, III.) 

Announcer: All the boys will be Santa’s reindeer 

(Gallop to the music of “Marathon March” by Iva 
Hamilton--Pub. by Robyns Music House, Des Moines, 
lowa.) 

Announcer: 

Play: 

1. “Forward March” from Play A Tune. 
2. “Jingle Bells” by J. Pierpont from The Golden 
Book. 


When the children are back in their places they sing 
“Christmas Tree” from The Sing and Play Book by 


Ethel Crowninshield, 


All of us will be in the Rhythm Band 


“Christmas tree, 

Christmas tree! 

Standing here so tall. 

Christmas tree, 

Christmas tree! 

You have gifts for all.” 

Announcer: And we have gifts for all the mothers. 

Each child presents his gift to his own mother as 
all the others sing: 

“Merry Christmas to you, 

Merry Christmas to you, 

Merry Christmas, dear mothers, 


Merry Christmas to you! 


And the teacher wondered if these children had not 
unconsciously found out for themselves that the joy 
of life comes from what we put into it. 
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In Safety Land 


HELEN OLIPHANT BATES 


Characters: King Careful Page Betsy 


Henry 
Dangerous Bottles: 
Insect Spray 
Cleaning Fluid 
Sharp Points: 
(Choose three for speaking parts. 
included if desired.) 


Rubbing Alcohol 
Unknown Medicine 


Others may be 


Scissors Razor Pin 
Knife Can Opener Pen 
Fork Needle 
Saw Nail File 


Poisonous Plants: 
(Choose two for speaking parts. Others may be in- 
cluded if desired. Select poisonous plants common 
to the community.) 
Poison Ivy 
Poison Oak 
Poison Sumac 
Poison Hemlock 
Poison Woodbine 


Poisonous Mushrooms 
Jimson Weed 

Thorn Apple 

Black Nightshade (also 

called Bittersweet) 

Scene: Throne room of King Careful and a sec- 
tion of woodland. When the play opens, King 
Careful is seated on his throne. The Page enters. 

Page: Your Majesty, two visitors have arrived in 
Safety Land. 

King Careful: Good! The more people we can get 
to visit us, the more it will help us to work for Safety. 
Please bring the guests to see me. 

(The Page leads Betsy Lou and Henry into the 
presence of the King. Betsy Lou and Henry bow.) 

King Careful: 

Welcome, friends, to Safety Land, 
We hope you'll enjoy your stay; 
We’re always glad when guests arrive 
To study the Safety Way. 

Betsy Lou: 

We want to learn your laws, 
And observe them carefully; 
Because we know they are made 
To save us from injury. 

Henry: 

Please tell us things that we may do, 
While we are visiting with you. 
King Careful: 


Just walk about without a fear, 
Because my citizens will appear 
To warn you whenever danger is near. 


Henry: 


Thank you for your kindness. We 
Are grateful to Your Majesty. 


(Henry and Betsy Lou turn enthusiastically to begin 
their sight-seeing tour of Safety Land. 


Exit King 
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Careful and Page to the right. Betsy Lou sees the bottle 
collection and goes toward it. Henry follows her. 
Those representing Dangerous Bottles enter from the 
right and watch Betsy Lou and Henry solicitously. 
Betsy Lou picks up one of the real bottles and raises 
it toward her mouth. She should be careful here, not 
to turn her back toward the audience. This can be 
avoided by facing to the side as soon as she reaches the 
bottle collection.) 

One of the Dangerous Bottles cries: 
Put me down! I'll make you sick! 


(Betsy Lou turns with a start to face the children 
taking the parts of Dangerous Bottles. She sets the real 
bottle down, but with an unconvinced manner.) 


Betsy Lou: 
But household bottles with friendly faces, 
You sit around in convenient places, 
Ready to help with the work we do, 
Why should I beware of you? 
Insect Spray: 
Oh I am a Dangerous Bottle, 
treat you cruelly. 
For killing ants and roaches, 
I’m helpful as I can be; 
But often I hold poison, 
So never taste of me. 
Cleaning Fluid: 
For cleaning suits and dresses, 
I’m helpful as I can be; 
But often I hold poison, 
So never taste of me. 
Rubbing Alcohol: 
For sterilizing and rubbing, 
I’m helpful as I can be; 
But | am made of poison, 
So never taste of me. 
Unknown Medicine: 
Although I may be labelled, 
“A splendid remedy,” 
I can also cause you 
Serious injury. 
Unless the doctor tells you, 
Do not taste of me. 
Betsy Lou: 
Oh thank you, Dangerous Boltles, 
For telling me to beware. 
I will heed your warnings, 
And handle you with care. 


Put me down! 


(Exit the Dangerous Bottles. Henry notices the 
instruments on the back wall, and goes toward them. 
Betsy Lou follows him. The children representing 
Sharp Points enter and watch Henry and Betsy Lou 
solicitiously. Henry takes one of the implements 
from its hook on the wall. He should be careful here, 
not to stand with his back toward the audience. He 
can turn to the side as he examines the instruments 
and speaks.) 

One of the Sharp Points cries: 

Watch out! Watch out! I might hurt you! 
(Henry steps back, startled. Then he returns the 
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instrument to its hook, but with an unconvinced 
manner.) 
Henry: 
A sharpened blade is a wonderful aid; 
It helps with many things we do. 
Knives and forks, are you harmful, too, 
Why should I beware of you? 


First Sharp Point: 
Pins and pens and sharpened blades 
Cause many an injury. 
So carry our points and edges down, 
And use us carefully. 


Second Sharp Point: 
Do not run or skate with us, 
For that is always dangerous. 


Third Sharp Point: 
Do not leave us lying around 
On the floor or on the ground; 
For a cutting edge is a dangerous thing 
That often causes suffering. 
Henry: 
Oh thank you, cutting edges, 
For telling me to beware. 
I will heed your warnings. 
And handle you with care. 
(Exit the Sharp Points.) 


Betsy Lou: 
Let’s explore the countryside, 
While we can have a Safety guide. 


(She goes toward the part of the stage representing 
the woodland or vacant lot. Henry follows her. The 
Poisonous Plants enter and watch Betsy Lou and 
Henry anxiously. Betsy Lou puts her hand out to 
touch the poisonous vine.) 

One Poisonous Plant cries: 

Watch out! Watch out! I'll hurt you! 
(Betsy Lou steps back unconvinced.) 
Betsy Lou: 

A plant or vine is a pretty thing, 

Especially when blossoming. 

Plants, can you be dangerous, too, 

Why should I beware of you? 

First Poisonous Plant: 

We may be pretty enough to charm you, 

But we have poisons that will harm you. 

So if you ever chance to meet us, 

Do not touch us, do not eat us. 

Second Poisonous Plant: 

We grow in the woods and swampy spots, 

We climb the fences of vacant lots. 

But if you ever chance to meet us, 

Do not touch us, do not eat us. 

Betsy Lou: 

Oh Poisonous Plants, though you may charm me, 

I will not give you a chance to harm me, 

For if | ever happen to meet you, 

I’ll not touch you, I'll not eat you. 

(Exit Poisonous Plants.) 
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Henry: 
It’s fun to roam about and learn 
How to be safe at work and play; 
But we have seen enough today, 
And now it’s time for us to return. 

(Henry and Betsy Lou return to the throne room. 
The King and Page also re-enter. The Page leads 
Henry and Betsy Lou to the King.) 

Betsy Lou: 

Many thanks, Your Majesty, 
For all your hospitality. 

King Careful: 

I’m glad you came. Do come again, 
And help me to have a successful reign. 

Henry: 

Let’s cheer for the King of Safety Land, 
And always follow his command. 

We'll have good times the Safety Way, 
For it helps to keep us well and gay. 

(All the Dangerous Bottles, Sharp Points and 
Poisonous Plants may re-enter, and the entire cast, 
with the exception of the King, repeat final verse.) 


Production Notes 


Costumes: King Careful wears a royal robe which 
can be made of purple cambric or purple crepe paper. 
His crown can be made of cardboard. for the scepter, 
make a cardboard top, and fasten it to a stick. Crown 
and scepter are covered with gold paper. 

The Page wears a tunic and long hose. If long hose 
cannot be obtained, his legs may be wound with strips 
of black cloth. 

Costumes for Bottles, Sharp Points and Poisonous 
Plants can be made of matboard or cardboard. Cut 
front and back pieces and draw a picture of the thing 
represented on each piece. Write names in large letters 
if the picture is not sufficient identification. lasten 
front and back pieces together over the shoulders 
and down the sides with tape. 

Properties: Bottles, Sharp-pointed instruments, and 
an artificial vine or plant. 

Settling: The right side of the stage has a large draped 
throne chair which may be on a platform. Campric 
or crepe paper can be used for draping the throne chair. 

The back part of the stage, to the right of the center, 
contains a table or shelf with an assortment of bottles. 

The back part of the stage, to the left of the center, 
has several sharp-pointed implements hung from hooks 
on the wall. It is more effective to hang the instru- 
ments than to put them on a table, because the audi- 
ence will not see them well if they are laid flat. The 
instruments used should be large enough to be recog- 
nized by those in the back of the auditorium. 

The teacher should guard against the possibility of 
an accident in this play designed to teach Safety. 
Instead of using real sharp points, the instructor can 
ask the class to make dummy implements out of card- 
board. She can tell the class that the reason for mak- 
ing the dummies is to have extra large size specimens 
to create an effect on the stage. If real instruments 
are used, it will be advisable to choose the safest ones— 
scissors with blunt ends, and ordinary table knives, 
rather than butcher knives. 

A semi-partition divides off a portion of the left 
side of the stage. This section should suggest a wood- 
land, or a vacant lot. An artificial poisonous vine can 


be made to trail over a small piece of beaverboard 
fencing. 
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Procedures for The Teaching of Phonics 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


A. Supplying the Beginning Letters 


Cc. 


PF ® 


Put a letter before — all to make the name of something round. 

Put two letters before —air to make the name of something we sit upon. 
Put two letters before —ay to make the name of something we like to do. 
Put a letter before - ed to make the name of something we sleep on. 

Put a letter before -en to make the name of the pig’s home. 

Put two letters before —ock to make the name of something that tells time. 


Put two letters before —ell to make the name of something we find on the beach. 


Supplying the Ending Letters. 


Put a letter after ca- to show something we wear on our heads, 
Put a letter after fa- to show something we use when warm. 
Put two letters after fl— to show something we salute. 

Put two letters after bre— to show something we eat. 

Put a letter after rid- to show what we do on a horse. 

Put two letters after cat— to show what we do to a ball. 


Put two letters after sn— to show something soft and white. 


Words Ending in “ing” 


Find and underline all the words that end in “ing.” 


bring 


chair 


playing blow sing catch ring 


boy fall morning blue girl 


Fill in the missing words 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4a 
5. 
6. 


We 


Can you 


How many words ending in “ing’’ are in this exercise 


in school. 


the chair to me. 


Mary has a new 


Each I go too. school. 
The children like to the bell. 
The children are ————— tag. 
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More Procedures in Phonics 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
A. Finding Words that End Alike. 


Leok over the words below. 


teok thing men Ted then 
tall fed call bring book 
bring ball ten Ned pen 

Underline the werds that end like “‘leok.”” 

Put an X after the words that end like “bed.” 

Put an O about the words that end like “sing.” 

Put a M about the words that end like “‘all.”’ 

Put two lines under the words that end like ‘‘men.” 

Make up a new word that ends like “‘call.”” 

Make up a word that ends like “‘wing.”” 

Make up a word that ends like “bed.” 

Make up two words that end like “look.” 

Make up two words that end like “‘tall.”’ 


Pr Pr PS 


B. Rhyming. 
Can you make words rhyme? 
Read through each jingle carefully. Then supply the missing words 
1. There was a very funny clown, 
Who turned all toyland upside ——————-. 


2. Way up in the sky so very far, 
There hangs a lovely shining 


3. The flowers nod, the shadows creep, 
The little lambs have gone to ——————-. 


4. The spring rain is so very sweet, 
It softly falls upon the —————-. 


5. A lovely bird is going by, 
He must be flying to the ———_——_——-. 


€. Making Words. 

Here are some beginnings and endings of words. 

Leok over each row carefully. 

Then make words by putting beginnings and endings together. 


en sm-——--- 
et ———ip ch dr———_ 
ed ank 
~---—-old ing sl th-—--- 
———eam ake 
-——-eat all sh s 
ame cw f|---—-- 
ate Pp 
ace ine pl gr——— 
——— ick age tr———_ br——- 
at eep pr——_ wh—— 
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Lessons In Social Studies 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


CHRISTMAS TIME (Reading Lesson) 


Christmas will soon be here. 

How glad we will be. 

It is fun to give gifts. 

It is fun to receive gifts. 

It is fun to peek into our stockings. 


Sometimes we find an orange. 


re 


Sometimes we find a popcorn ball. 


We may find a bag of nuts. 


We are sure to find some candy. 


Most boys and girls like candy. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Gifts for Europe 


If possible join some organization which is sending gifts to poor children in Europe. All used 


toys should be in good condition. They should be clean, well mended, and attractive. Mothers 
will often help in dressing dolls. 


Stockings for Candy 


Try to secure material for making small stockings for candy. Since home made candy is out 


of the question, the children should shop about for small hard candies. These pack weil and will 
bring joy to small friends across the ocean. 


The money for the candy can be earned by collecting waste paper. 


WHAT AM I? WHAT AM I? 
I AM LONG AND BUMPY. I AM BROWN AND SWEET. 
I WAS HUNG BY THE FIRE-PLACE. I HAVE GOOD NUTS IN ME. 
NOW I AM FULL OF GOOD THINGS. JUST NOW I AM IN A STOCKING. 
A LITTLE GIRL OWNS ME. A LITTLE GIRL WILL EAT ME. 


WHAT AM IP WHAT AM I> 
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Lessons In Social Studies 


ALICE HANTHORN 
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SUGAR FOR CANDY (Reading Lesson) 


Candy is made of many things. 

Some candy has chocolate in it. 

Some candy has nuts. 

Mest candy has sugar. 

Sugar is grown in many places. 

United States Preduces Sugar. 

Cuba raises sugar cane and makes sugar. 
Other warm lands preduce sugar. 

We like good candy. 


We are glad that sugar can be produced in 
so many places. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Candy Recipes 


Bring in candy recipes. Help children appreciate the fact that very little candy can be made 
without sugar. This fact should help answer these questions, 


1. Why are we limited in our candy this Christmas? 
2. Why do stores carry so few kinds of candy? 


Study of Globe and Map of United States 


Locate Cuba, Java, Hawaiian Islands, Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, Brazil as well as the 
southern states of Georgia, Mississippi, Florida, Alabama and Texas. 


Bring out general conditions needed for raising sugar, such as sunshine, warm climate and 
plenty of moisture. 


Sugar Shortage (America must help feed the world.) 


Make a list of countries to which United States is sending sugar. Discuss why this is necessary. 
Bring out the Christmas spirit of sharing with others less fortunate than ourselves. 


STORY HOUR 


CHRISTMAS IS THE TIME TOWARD WHICH MOST CHILDREN LOOK FORWARD 
WITH GREAT HAPPINESS. HERE IN AMERICA WE ARE SURE OF ENJOYING THE 
GOODIES OF THE CHRISTMAS SEASON. 


MANY LITTLE CHILDREN OF EUROPE HAVE BARELY ENOUGH FOOD TO 
EAT. THEY HAVE NOTHING FOR EXTRA TREATS AT CHRISTMAS TIME. IF EACH 
ONE HEREIN AMERICA SHARES A PART OF HIS CANDY, MANY, MANY CHILDREN 
WILL BE MADE HAPPY. AND WE AT HOME WILL BE HAPPY, TOO. LET US MAKE 
THIS A REAL SHARING CHRISTMAS. 


| (2: | g- | 
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Lessons In Social Studies 
ALICE HANTHORN 


SUGAR CANE (Reading Lessen) 


Sugar cane needs warm sunshine. 
It needs plenty of rain. 
Sugar cane Iecks like green corn growing. | ac 


It sometimes grows to twenty feet tall. 


Leaves are cut off the stalks at harvest time. 
Then the stalks are taken to the mill. Se I 
Huge rollers crush out the juice. 


The juice has to be purified. 


It must be boiled and purified again and 


oS 
At last it is good white sugar. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
Planting Sugar Cane 


Planting sugar cane is different from most other planting. A stalk of cane is stripped of its 
leaves and cut in three foot lengths. Each length contains two or three seed buds. These sections of 
stalk are dropped into plowed furrows with ends touching. They are then covered over and in the 
warm, moist earth growth begins at once. 


Sugar Mills 


In early times the cane was crushed under a rolling stone. This left much juice in the stalks. 
Now a modern mill uses powerful metal rollers which removes practically all the juice. 


Purifying the Juice 


Many things are done to the juice before it is purified and evaporated. If children have had 
any experience in watching the making of maple sugar they realize that it takes both time and 
careful work to evaporate the water leaving the sugar. Cane juice is much less pure than maple 
sap so requires more care. 


Grades of Sugar 
Coarsely granulated sugar is sold in 100 pound sacks to candy makers and canners. 


Granulated sugar such as we use on the table has crystals of medium size and is used for most 
things. 


Powdered sugar is forced through a special cloth. This is the finest of all and is used for cake 
frosting. 


Brown sugar is made before white sugar. 


| 
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Lessons In Social Studies 
ALICE HANTHORN 


SUGAR BEETS (Reading Lesson) 


Sugar beets grow from seed. 

They crow best in sandy scil. 

They must have plenty of moisture. 
Sometimes the field is irrigated. 

The young plants must have good care. 
Children often work in the beet fields. 

The beets grow very large. 

Then they are pulled up and scrubbed clean. 
Next they are sent to the sugar refinery. 


After many things are done the pure white 
sugar is made. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
Map and Globe Study 


Most of the beet sugar of the United States is produced in Colorado, California, Michigan, 
Nebraska, Utah, Idaho, Montana and Wyoming. In other countries Russia, Germany and France 
raise most sugar beets. Locate these places on maps and globe. 

Cultivation of Beets 
Young heet plants require cultivation. Weeding is often done by children working with their 


parents. Where there is not sufficient moisture, the fields are irrigated. This is true of our western 
states. 


Before the beets are taken to the factory the tops must be cut off in the field. Then the beets 
are scrubbed clean. 


Making Beet Sugar 


The processes of sugar making are quite like those of cane sugar. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


1. ONE SUGAR BEET WEIGHED 2 POUNDS. ANOTHER WEIGHED 3 POUNDS. HOW 
MUCH DID BOTH WEIGH? 


2. ONE POUND OF SUGAR COST 5 CENTS. HOW MUCH WILL 3 POUNDS COST? 


3. ONE CANDY RECIPE NEEDS % POUND OF SUGAR. ANOTHER NEEDS 1 POUND. 
HOW MUCH MORE DOES THE SECOND ONE NEED THAN THE FIRST? 
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READING AND WRITING SEAT WORK Louise D. Tessin 
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PRIMARY ARITHMETIC SEAT WORK Louise D. Tessin 


If | had eight more gifts, | would have.............. 


If | had seven more angels, | would have.............. 

If | had four more jumping Jacks, | would have.............. 
If | had seven more balls, | would have.............. 

if | had five more horses, | would have.............. 


if | had six more candles, | would have.............. 


Three dolls and four dolls........ ..... 

Three jumping Jacks and two jumping Jacks............ 
Seven angels and two angels.............. 

Eight candles and two candles.............. 

Seven gifts and three gifts.............. 


Three horses and five horses.............- 
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Christmas Seatwork 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


UNDERLINE THE NAMES OF THE 
STORIES WHICH ARE 
ABOUT CHRISTMAS 


The Little Fir Tree 

The Kitten That Wanted to Be a Christmas Present 
Little Black Sambo 

Squaky and the Scare Box 

Mrs. Goose Hangs Up Her Stocking 

The Rag Doll’s Christmas 

The Golden Cobwebs 

The Lame Squirrel’s Thanksgiving 

The Little Blue Dishes 

The Lights on the Christmas Tree 


MAKE UP A STORY OF YOUR VERY 
OWN USING THE FOLLOWING WORDS 


DRAW A LINE BETWEEN 
WORDS WHICH GO TOGETHER 


Santa’s 
holly 

star 
carol 
three 
stockings 
pine 

bells 
Saint 
Baby Jesus 
brown 
candles 
toys 
field 


sleigh 
sky 
kings 
fireplace 
jingle 
red 
singing 
tree 
Nicholas 
Toyland 
reindeer 
shepherds 
bright 


manger 


Christmas Eve Don Ruth 
Stockings Fireplace Bed 
Chimney Wake up! Candy 
Santa Claus Oh, oh, oh! Sled 

A big doll Orange Surprise 
Jack-in-the-box Oh, look! Mother 


Chair 


Unexpected gift! Merry Christmas 


FILL EACH BLANK IN THE 
POEM WITH THE CORRECT WORD 
SANTA CLAUS 


He comes in the -------!. He -------- in ---- night! 
He --------, silently ------- 
While the -------- brown heads -- the pillows so ------- 


WRITE YES OR NO AFTER 
EACH STATEMENT 


1. Christmas trees are evergreens. 

2. Their leaves are what we call needles. 

3. They keep their needles all through the winter. 
4 


. Some evergreen trees lose their leaves in the fall 
and are bare all winter. 


. Evergreen trees have cones. 


. When pine cones are ripe they turn down. 


. Evergreens are the only trees which have resin. 


o 


. Maples and elms are evergreen trees. 
9. Pine, fir and hemlock are evergreen trees. 


10. The balsam fir is the most fragrant and lasting 
Christmas tree. 


Are dreaming of bugles and 


He cuts through the ------ like a ship --------- the -----, 
While the ------- flakes --------- him whirl; 

Who tells ----- I know not, ---- he findeth the ------- 
Of each ------ little ----- and 

snow foam good 

through but comes 

girl night him 

softly around the 

white little on 

comes drums white 

boy home 
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THE WHEEL - - and How It Came to Be 


Topay we shall learn about 
one of mankind’s greatest inven- 
tions. Until he made this discovery, 
man could not have become civi- 
lized. Without it, we would have 
no modern machinery; you could 
not even tell time, ride a bicycle, 
turn a door-knob or a faucet. Yet, 
important as this invention is, it is 
so common we scarcely ever think 
about it. It is the ordinary wheel. 

Some 4,500 years ago, primitive 
man had just learned to use metals 
from the earth. He began making 
axes and arrowheads and spears of 
bronze instead of stone. But he 
had not yet invented the wheel. 

He carried all his burdens on his 
back, or on the backs of animals. 
When weights were too heavy to 
be carried, he dragged them on the 
ground or tied them behind a horse 
or ox. Naturally this required a 
tremendous amount of labor. 


Then someone invented the 
sledge. He found that if he fastened 
two smooth, flat poles under the 
load, it could be dragged much 
more easily. (See the illustration.) 
Eskimos still use the sledge to carry 
burdens over ice and snow. Farmers 
sometimes haul logs or stones for 
short distances on heavy sledges. 


One day, quite by accident, per- 
haps, a man of the Bronze Age 
made this discovery: He probably 
laid some rounded poles or logs on 
the ground crosswise under his bur- 
den. Now when he pushed or pulled 
his load, the logs rolled along under 
it for a short distance. By laying 
more logs on the ground, the man 
could roll the load much faster than 
when he dragged it. 

You can demonstrate this primi- 
tive man’s invention in the class- 
room. First have someone drag a 
heavy, flat-bottomed box or carton 
across the floor. Now lay several 
short lengths of broom-handle par- 
allel to one another and set the box 
on them. Notice how much more 
easily it moves when the sticks roll 
under it. 

Engineers today use this same 
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First Vehicle~ 


Firpt Wheel & Axle 


principle in making the roller bear- 
ings in machinery and in the wheels 
of bicycles and automobiles. 
Primitive man must have found 
it inconvenient to carry and lay 
logs in the path of his heavy bur- 
dens. No doubt he tried to devise 
a way in which the log roller could 


Ancient Egyptian 


Wind Chariot 


be attached to the load. Probably 
after many unsuccessful attempts, 
he sawed off two short sections of a 
heavy log. With his metal tools he 
cut a hole in the center of each. 
By inserting opposite ends of a pole 
through these holes, and laying 
some poles across this crude axle, 
he had made the world’s first cart. 
He must have been as proud of it 
as we would be of a_ luxurious 
automobile! 

After the invention of this primi- 
tive cart, rapid progress with wheels 
was made. To replace the first 
clumsy wheels of solid wood or 
stone, spokes and hubs of lighter 
weight were devised. Tires of iron 
and other metals were applied to 
make the wheels’ rims wear longer 
and run more smoothly. The Egyp- 
tian wheel illustrated was in use 
many thousands of years before the 
great pyramids were built, 

The wheel made the conquest of 
less inventive tribes easy. The 
conquerors could travel faster and 
farther than before. They attached 
scythes to their chariot wheels to 
mow the enemy down. Water 
wheels for irrigation, potters wheels 
for making clay dishes, wheels for 
spinning wool and grinding grains 
followed the original invention. 

Although the wheel had long been 
known and used by every civilized 
people in Europe, Asia and Africa, 
the Indians of the New World were 
entirely without it when the white 
men came to these shores. Nor did 
the Indians have that most-used 
beast of burden, the horse. 

When 


shores in 


Columbus reached these 

1492, the Indian was 
carrying his burdens on his back 
or dragging them on crude poles 
exactly as his primitive ancestors 
had done in 2,500 B. C.!) An im- 
portant reason why the white man 
could take away the land from these 
native Americans was that he had 
wheels for transportation and for 
making the muskets and ammuni- 
tion which helped drive the primi- 

Continued on Page 64 
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Tommy's Christmas Story 


6CHRISTMAS will soon be 
here,” thought Tommy. 

“Jimmy, we better start being 
extra good,” said Tommy. 

“Why?” said Jimmy. 

“Because Christmas will soon be 
here,” answered Tommy. 

“Oh, 1 dust for mother,” 
jimmy. 

“VU go to the store for her. I'll 
pick up the newspapers and maga- 
zines I find lying around. I'll be 
just as good as | can be,” said 
Tommy. 


said 


Now boys and girls you know 
that Tommy always tried to be a 
good boy, but this time he was go- 
ing to try harder. 

One night Tommy’s mother said, 
“Tommy and Jimmy you have been 
such good helpers, that I’ve a sur- 
prise for you.” 

“Goodie, what is it?” asked 
Tommy. 

“A Christmas story,” answered 
his mother. 

Mother sat down in her big chair. 
Jimmy climbed on his mother’s lap. 
Tommy sat on the ottoman at her 
feet. 

“Once upon a time,” said their 
mother, “a long, long time 
there was a little baby born. Every 
year we celebrate his birthday just 
like we celebrate yours —- Tommy 
and Jimmy. We celebrate his birth- 


ago 
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day on Christmas, December 25th 
for that is the day he was born. 
“Shepherds were in the fields. 
Some were watching and guarding 
their sheep while others were sleep- 
ing. It was night time. Stars were 
twinkling. Suddenly there was a 
very bright light. The shepherds 
were afraid. They covered their 
eyes with their hands. Then they 
looked in the sky. They saw angels. 
‘Fear not,’ said the angels, ‘for 
I bring you good tidings for unto 
you is born this night in Bethlehem 
a baby. He is the Christ child.” 


“When the shepherds heard this, 
they were so happy. They forgot 
all about watching and guarding 
their sheep. They hurried off to 
find the baby, taking with them a 
baby lamb to give to baby Jesus 
for a gift. They found him in a 
stable sleeping in a manger. After 
they prayed before baby Jesus, they 
hurried off to tell their friends about 
the Christ child. 


“In the stable with baby Jesus 
was his mother Mary and his daddy 
Joseph. In the stable also were 
some other people. They slept in 
the stable because there was no 
room for them in the inn. Bethle- 
hem was very crowded because 
many people were there to pay 
their taxes. 


“In the sky there was a very 


bright star. Three wise men, each 
riding on a camel were following 
this star for they knew it would 
take them to the Christ child. The 
wise men were very rich. They 
were dressed in long bright colored 
flowing robes and wore a great deal 
of jewelry. On their heads were 
crowns or beautiful colorful turbans. 
They each had a gift for baby Jesus 
—gold, frankincense and myrrh. 
When they got to Bethlehem, the 
wise men noticed the star stopped 
moving. 

“The wise men went to the palace 
to ask King Herod where baby 
Jesus was. 

“King Herod,” said one of the 
wise men, “Can you tell us where 
to find baby Jesus?” 

“Who is baby Jesus?” asked King 
Herod. 

“Baby Jesus is now a _ baby. 
When he grows up, he will heal 
people and he will be king over 
everyone. He loves all boys and 
girls and is kind to every one,” an- 
swered another of the wise men. 


“Do you know where to find 
baby Jesus?’ King Herod asked one 
of his servants. 

“No,” the servant answered as he 
kept right on fanning his king. 

“Do you know where to find 
him?” King Herod asked a very 
smart man in the palace. 
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“No,” he answered. 

“When you find him you come 
and tell me so I can go to worship 
him,” said the king to the three 
wise men. 

“When the wise men left the 
palace, they noticed that the big, 
bright star moved again. This time 
it kept right on moving until it 
stopped over the stable. Here they 
found baby Jesus. They were so 
glad to find him. They knelt down 


Tommy's Christmas Story 


Thank you mom - my 


d'rous glor-y 


and prayed before him and gave 
their gifts of gold, frankincense 
and myrrh to him. 

“That night, when the wise men 
were sleeping, an angel came to 
them and told them not to go back 
and tell king Herod that they had 
found baby Jesus because King 
Herod was a bad king. He wanted 
to kill baby Jesus. So the wise men 
did not tell King Herod. 

“That is why we celebrate Christ- 


for the 
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mas, Tommy and Jimmy. We give 
gifts to people just like the shep- 
herds and wise men did. We give 
the gifts because we love the people 
just like the shepherds and wise 
men loved baby Jesus.” 

Then Tommy’s and 
mother showed them 
tures about the story. 

“Thank you for showing us the 
pictures,” said Jimmy. 

Tommy began to sing. 


Jimmy’s 
some pic- 
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Trimming Your Christmas Tree 
MARGUERITE GODE 


Trims With a Future 


Trace these gay little futuristic patterns on 
light weight board or heavy cardboard and cut out 
with a coping saw. Paint with water color paints to 
get soft pastel shades. Enamel paint may be used to 
obtain brighter colors. 


Through a small hole drilled through the upper 
part of the pattern, insert a string. Tie the ornaments 
on the branches for decoration. These trims may be 
packed away and used many times. They are attrac- 
tive and durable. 


Suggestions for color: 


Santa Claus: 


Pink face — red cheeks — white mustache, cap 


and beard. Outline the eyes, nose and mustache in 
black. 


Elephant: 


Color the body red, head and ears a brighter red. 
Outline in white. 


Horse: 


Bright blue body. Eye, mane and tail yellow. 


Bear: 
Brown body with white trim. 


Fish: 


Light green or blue with white trim. 


Christmas Card Trimmings 


Look over your accumulation of Christmas cards 
and you will be surprised to find many that will make 
attractive hangings to put on your Christmas tree. 
Small figures of animals, children, etc., are especially 
good. Bells and toys are often pictured and may be 
cut out and mounted or the entire card may be strung 
to make gay color spots on the green branches, 


A Dozen Ideas for Your Tree 


Take one dozen eggs and blow out the contents by 
pricking a small hole in the top of egg and a larger 
hole in the bottom, Blow contents into a bowl. Mother 
will use the yolks and whites for cooking purposes. 

Get out your water color paints and become an 
“Exterior Decorator.”” Paint the shells pastel colors. 
Insert a string with bead on end through the holes in 
the egg for stringing to the tree. You can work out 
all sorts of ideas and if you care to vary the pattern. 
Cut out miniature wall paper flowers or figures and 
paste on painted egg. Hold eggs lightly when working 
as they are fragile. 


A Treat Tree Is An Eat Tree 


Let’s have a treat tree for our Christmas party. 
Choose a large tree with sturdy branches and insert 
firmly in a bucket of moist sand. Decorate the larger 
branches with shining red cheeked apples and oranges 
strung on strings, 


Colored pop corn balls are attached to the ends of 
lighter branches and cones (ice cream cone) baskets 
filled with nuts and Christmas candies are acceptable. 


Candy canes, gum drops strung in chains and 
marshmallow pendants add sweetness and color. 


Christmas cookies baked in the shape of stars— 
gingerbread boys — toys etc., come in for their share 
of festivities. 


When it is time for refreshments, invite your guests 
to “come and get it.” 


Odds and Ends 


Rummage about in your “catch all” box and you 
may find odds and ends that may be used for Christ- 
mas tree decorations, 


Example 1: 


Spools with one end sawed off are easily turned into 
bells. Paint the bells silver and string each one using 
a cranberry or a large colored bell as a clapper. 


Example 2: 

Milk bottle caps dipped in artificial snow make 
attractive spots. Cover the cap with paste and dip. 
Exampte 3: 


Colored scraps of paper furnish materials for stars 
of various sizes. 


White calcimine paint sprayed or brushed on the 
tree branches give them a frosty appearance, 
Example 4: 

Pine cones dipped in bright enamels or brushed 
with silver and gold may be strung. 

Assortment of seed pods are interesting subjects for 
creative work, 

Example 5: 

Ice cream cones filled with candy make baskets to 
hang from the branches. 
Example 6: 


Silver or colored garlands are fashioned from tin 
foil or tissue paper. Cut paper in fine strips and drape 
in festoons over branches. 

Balls of hardened clay, through which a string has 
been run may be dipped in color for gay baubles. 
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TO HELP THE CHILD CREATE 


Series Two .. Lesson Four 


Streamline Your Christmas Card 
MARY GERALDINE GRENNAN—MARY L. RYAN 


We ARE going to make a 
Christmas card ... a streamlined 
Christmas card. The center of 
interest is to be a Christmas angel, 
very tall and slender. The figure 
is to be so tall that it will extend 
from the top of your paper to the 
bottom. 

Your angel will wear a halo. . 
beautifully designed wings ... a 
long flowing robe and will be carry- 
ing a flower or an ornament of 
some kind. 

Can you think of anything else 
an angel might carry? 

This card is to be 6 inches wide 
and 12 inches long and may be 
worked out on manilla, white or 
tinted paper. 

Before you begin your card you 
might practise making some flow- 
ers ... with design in both the 
flower and leaves . . . some small 
designs you might like to use in 
the wings and the robe. 

Turn your paper the tall way. 

Draw a nice oval for the angel’s 
head . . . a short distance from the 
top of the paper because there must 
be room for the halo. 

Put in small delicate features. . . 
arrange the hair nicely. 

Make the halo large and round. 

The waistline will be down about 
Y, of the distance from the top of 
the paper. The sleeves, wide and 
flowing over the hands which might 
be holding a well designed flower, 
or, you might want to have the 
hands outstretched. 

Put on the wings. . . large ones. 

Work a simple design at the neck 
and on the edges of the sleeves. . . 
small scallops, dots, circles or stars. 
Work a design along the wings... 
if you wish use a small design inside 
the wings. 

Make the skirt extend in graceful 
folds down rather close to the bot- 
tom of the paper ... where you 
are going to use a design that will 
come up onto the skirt. 
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Curve a line across the paper 

. a short way up from the bot- 
tom of the paper ... make it 
curve high in the center on the 
skirt. 

Instead of a curved line you 
might like to use large scallops on 


this line, suggesting clouds .. . or 
would you like to use a garland of 
flowers or stars across your figure? 

If you used stars, circles or flow- 
ers in your figure you might repeat 
this design along your curved line 
or scallops 
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Print a greeting across your de- 
sign. It might be Noel or another 
greeting that you prefer. 


Don’t you think it would be 
rather nice to leave a space at the 
bottom of the card for your name? 


Above the cloud design at either 
side of the angel, you might put a 
flower . .. large and with nicely 
designed leaves . . . or a small pot 
of flowers. 


Look over your card. . . is there 
anything else you would like to use 
in your card? If not, we are ready 
for the coloring. 


We will color the face, neck 
and hands of the angel in a very 
light orange. Put in small delicate 
features. 

The hair may be either light or 
dark. . . put the color on smoothly 
and heavily. If the hair is light. . . 
outline it in brown. 

If your paper is white ... you 
might outline your figure in violet 
or blue. 


The robe could be pink, yellow 
or light blue. The design will be 
in the color of the outline. . 
let or blue. 
robe. 

If the paper is tinted yellow... 
the dress might be light orange with 
outline and design in light green. 


If paper is tinted pink . . . out- 
line in violet with the design in 
yellow. Outlined in a pale violet. 

If your paper is tinted in blue 
you might use a light red in the 
outline and design. 

The design at the neck, at the 
waist and on the sleeves could be 
worked out in the color used in the 
outline. 


. Vio- 
Use violet on the blue 


If the paper is white ... the 
wings could be left white with the 
outline and design in pale green. 

On the yellow paper the 
wings might be outlined in light 
green with the design in the same 
color. 


On the pink paper .. . outline 
wings in lavender with the design 
in yellow. 

If your paper is tinted in blue... 
outline wings in orange . . . design 
in the orange, too. 


Repeat the colors used in the 
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wings in the design at the bottom 
of the paper. 

Flowers might be worked out in 
pink and outlined in light blue or 
green. 

Color the leaves in green. 

Repeat the color used in outlin- 
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ing the figure in the greeting and 


name. 

Do you like your card) 

If you wish to mail your card . . . 

Measure down 4 inches from the 
top of the card . .. mark with a 
dot at either side. 


Measure up from the bottom of 
the card ... 4 inches ... place 
a dot at either side. 

Fold your card. . . first up from 
the bottom at the dots ... then 
over at the top dots. 

Fasten with a Christmas seal. . . 
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SAMMY THE SAFETY BROWNIE 


The Safety Brownie has been cut- 
ting out paper dolls. He is careful 
to hold his scissors properly, so as 
to protect himself and _ others. 
Sammy knows you should not run 
with scissors, nor point them toward 
others. 

Sammy wears a blue suit this 
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SAMMY 
the 


SAFETY BROWNIE 


SAYS 
"BE VERY CAREFUL 


WHEN YOU USE 
SCISSORS" 


month, trimmed in white, that is 
white collar, cuffs and buttons. He 
also wears a safety badge of white, 
with red lettering. His hair is 
brown, the scissors light blue-gray 
and his cap is red. Cut out, and 
mount on a cream colored sheet of 
construction paper. You may write 
a verse about safety with scissors. 
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SANTA CLAUS BUILD-UP POSTER Helen Strimple 
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WHITE 
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(See directions on page 62) 
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BUNNY BOBBS SAYS, ‘“‘DRINK MILK EVERY DAY!’’ Helen Strimple 
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House Slippers 


JOSEPHINE M. OPSAHL 


Ir IS easy to make a pair of house 
slippers. Look in mother’s piece bag 
for some heavy material. Heavy 
wool material which has been left 
from making a coat or bath robe is 
nice. Quilted cotton material can 
ilso be used. 

Then draw a pattern. Do this by 
placing one of your feet firmly on a 
large piece of paper. Draw around it 
with a pencil, Cut your pattern 
out carefully, making it about % 
inch larger all around than the 
pencil line (Figure 1). Pin the 
pattern firmly on the material. Cut 


two pieces like this for soles. Be sure 
to lay the right sides of your material 
together when cutting, so one sole 
will fit each foot. 

Now cut off the heel of your paper 
pattern (Figure 2). Cut out two 
more pieces. Slit these pieces down 
the center two or three inches, 
depending upon the size of your 
foot (Figure 3). Bind the cross part 
and the slit with bias tape. Stitch 
firmly. 

Place the wrong sides of one sole 
and one upper part together, fitting 
the short upper part onto the sole 


(Figure 4). Baste firmly; stitch: 
trim off the uneven edge. Bind the 
outside edge with bias tape. Stitch. 

Now try the slippers on your 
feet. Measure off a narrow strip of 
material about 11% inches wide. 
long enough to fit around the hee! 
from the front upper part (Figure 5). 
Cut three more pieces like it. Plac« 
each two of these strips against each 
other with wrong sides against each 
other. Baste and stitch on both 
edges. Turn, so that they are right 
side out. Now fasten the ends of 
these strips to the short upper part 
of the slipper as at A and B of 
figure 5. Your slippers are now 
ready to wear. 


Slippers like these would also 
make a nice gift for mother or daddy. 


Christmas Surprise Cards 


How would you like to play 
Santa Claus to your little friends 
and leave many presents under 
their greeting card Christmas trees. 

Fold a 6 x 9 inch piece of white 
or cream paper book shaped. ‘Trace 
pattern one (tree) on front of folder. 
Cut out. Trace pattern two (box) 
on a piece of red paper and paste 
on front of folder beneath cut out 
tree trunk. Write or print a little 
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verse beneath box which holds tree. 
On the right of the inside of folder 
paste pattern three which has been 
cut from green paper, Paste so 
that it will be directly behind the 
tree cut out. Paste brown tree trunk 
(pattern 4) beneath it and directly 


behind cut out tree trunk. Paste 
red box underneath brown tree 
trunk. 


Cut out pictures of toys and 


paste around the foot of the tree. 
Attractive toys may be cut from 
different colors of paper. The little 
tree will show green through the 
cut out and your friends will be 
surprised to open the folder and see 
what toys Santa has left them. 
This little greeting card is also 
a surprise. Fold white or cream 
paper 6 inches x 9 inches book 
shaped. Cut out window square. 
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Cut colored brown or gray strips 
to outline window and paste on to 


resemble window frame. Illustra- 
sh: tion A. 
he On the back of the front page, 
h. paste curtains which have been cut 
= from paper outline. Illustration B. 
of On the right of inside folder paste 
* a colored tree and colored toys. 
Illustration C, 
)). The tree will show through the 
cc window and when the folder is 
chi opened your friends will be surprised 
‘hi to find the toys. A little verse may 
th be written or printed on front page. 


Suggestive verses are given be- 


4 


“Peep thru the window 

And you will see 

A cheery little Christmas tree 
And if you take a look inside 


of low or you may make up your own, You'll find some gifts for your 

of Chis merry little yuletide tree 

“ Is a gift to you from me 

And underneath it, tucked away 
0 Some toys to make your Christmas 
gay.” 
SONG OF THE CHICKADEE 

List to the song of the chickadee, 
Perched on the top of the leafless tree; 
Keen winds ruffling his breast of down, 
Coat of gray with its trimmings brown. 

e. Tilting aloft his black-capped head, 

n Giving a lift to his wings outspread, 

Chickadee chirps: ‘“Chickadee-dee-dee! 
Got any crumbs to bestow on me? 

ad Winter and summer I bring you cheer: 

re There’s never a day in all the year 

e You may not hear me. I’m small, you see, 
But I’m bright and active and full of glee.” 

in From limb to limb then he hies away, 

Out on the branches you see him sway, 
Black cap bobbing about as he sings: 

k “Chick-chick, chicka, chickadee-dee!” 


—Author Unknown 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 
A Letter to Santa 
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The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to talk, help- 
ing to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, needs and 
speech habits of the individuals in her class. The teacher should solicit a variety of answers and 
opinions from her pupils. ‘This may lead to interesting and valuable discussions among the 
members of her group. A conscious effort should be made to increase the meaning and speaking 


vocabularies of each child. 
What are the children in the picture doing? 
What do you suppose the children will do with their letters? 
Do you think it is evening or day time? 
Why do you think so? 
What do you see in the picture? 
Do you think the children are brother and sister? 
Why do you think so? 
Are you going to write a letter to Santa Claus? 
What are you going to write to him? 
Are you going to hang your stocking up on Christmas eve? 
What are some of the things you like to find in your stocking? 
Do you know where Santa Claus lives? 
How does Santa Claus come to your house? 


What are some of the things you would like Santa to bring you? 


THINGS TO DO 


The children might have a gift exchange. The names of all children in the class should be 
written on small pieces of paper, each chi'd drawing a name. It must be kept a secret the name 
a child has drawn. Then each child makes some little inexpensive gift for the boy or girl whose 
name he has drawn. The gifts should he brought in wrapped, with the child’s name on the out- 
side and put under a Christmas tree. One boy could be dressed as Santa Claus and call out the 
names which appear on the presents. As each child comes up to get his present, he opens it and 


shows it to the class. This activity calls for the making of little cards and verses to accompany 
the gifts. 
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Mr. Goat's Christmas Present 


Now Mrs. Goose had all her 
presents bought and wrapped up, 
a whole week before Christmas, 
ready for the Animaltown party in 
the schoolhouse. A nutcracker for 
Mrs. Squirrel, a red necktie for 
Black Cat, three little yellow knitted 
caps for Three-Ducks, a blue um- 
brella for Mrs. Sheep; ever so many 
other things. She had toys for the 
children, extra fruitcakes for her 
special friends, and all the presents 
seemed just right. Only she could 
not think of anything to give Mr. 
Goat. 


Yes, there was her Christmas list, 
all finished and scratched off, except 
his gift. Mrs. Goose did not know 
what to do, for the time was getting 
short. 


“And here he comes down the 
street right now,” she told herself, 
“delivering packages to the Post- 
Office. Shall I ask him what he 
wants for Christmas? No, that 
would not do, for he might ask for 
something I could not get him.” 


So she called, “Hello, Mr. Goat, 
isn’t it exciting that Christmas is 
nearly here?” 


“Oh yes,” said Mr. Goat, chew- 
ing on something, his beard waving 
in the wind. “Only I have so many 
errands to do, packages to deliver! 
And just this little cart to carry 
them in. What I need,” he said, 
pulling away, “is a trailer.” 

Mrs. Goose began to blink her 
eyes behind her big green glasses, 
for she had caught an idea. She 
stood there, blinking and thinking, 
until Mrs. Squirrel.came along and 
flapped a paw at her, and asked: 
“What is the matter with you? 
Have you turned into a statue)” 
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Mrs. Squirrel Flapped 
A Paw at Her. 


It was two days after that when 
Mrs. Squirrel stopped Black Cat on 
the street. She said, “I don’t know 
what has struck Mrs. Goose. She 
won’t come out of her house, ex- 
cept to rush to market, and when 
she comes back she has boards and 
nails in the basket, along with the 


food. She just stays in her house. 
and will not answer the door; and 
there is the queerest sound of 
pounding and hammering all the 
time. I wonder what she is up to?” 

Black Cat looked hard at Mrs. 
Squirrel. “I don’t like the looks of 
this, at all,” he said. “Let’s go and 
peek into Mrs. Goose’s window. 
right away.” 

So they went to her house and 
pattered up on the porch, but as 
soon as she heard footsteps Mrs. 
Goose came running to the window 
and pulled the shades down. “It’s 
just Black Cat and Mrs. Squirrel,” 
they called; but she called back, 
“T am very busy.” 

The next day Mrs. Squirrel met 
Old Lady Owl on Animaltown Ave- 
nue in front of Mr. Gobbler’s Gro- 
cery, and told her: “I am very 
troubled about Mrs. Goose. Some- 
thing strange is going on, at her 
house. The shades are pulled down. 


“There’s a big sort of cart,” said Black Cat. 
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and there is the noise of pounding 
and hammering. What do you sup- 
pose she is up to?” 

*She’s not hammering herself in, 


I hope,” hooted Old Lady Owl. 


“Oh no; she comes out to go to 
market...” 

“Well, let’s wait for her, and ask 
her what she is doing.” 

So they stood on the street corner, 
and after a while Mrs. Goose came 
along with her basket. 

“We hear there is great excite- 
ment at your house,” said Old Lady 
Owl. “What does the whacking 
and nailing mean)” 

Mrs. Goose looked at Mrs. Squir- 
rel sharply. She said: “I told you, 
when you came with Black Cat and 
tried to peek into my window, that 
I was very busy. And I still am.” 
She swished her red skirt and plop- 
ped away, but as she went she called 


back, “‘Christmas is coming.” 


“Well, that is a hint, anyway,” 
sighed Mrs. Squirrel. “Maybe she 
is making something for me; a little 
nut box, or something like that.” 

“From what I hear she’; doing 
an awful lot of pounding for just a 
little nut box,” said Old Lady Owl, 
as she went toward her little home 
in the Wild Woods. 


Christmas Eve came and went, 
and then it was Christmas morning. 
When Mrs. Squirrel opened her 
door to tie a red bow on a holly 
wreath, she saw a strange sight. 


There was Mrs. Goose across the 
street, sitting in a chair in the snow, 
beside her house. And she was 
crying; yes, crying on Christmas! 
Mrs. Squirrel could see how she 


was snuffling and sobbing and wip- 
ing the tears away. 

So she didn’t stop to fix the 
wreath; she just skittered over, and 
asked, ““Mrs. Goose, what is the 
matter? Why, this is awful! Cry- 
ing on Christmas!” 

“Well 1 guess you would, too, if 
you were in the fix [’m in,” Mrs. 
Goose told her. “I have every rea- 
son to cry and that’s what.” 

“But you don’t enjoy crying, do 
you? Dont you hope to get out of 
your fix and be happy>” 


“I can’t get out of it till some- 
thing can get out of something 
else.”” sniffled Mrs Goose 

Along came Black Cat He heard 
these words. and asked. ‘““What do 
you mean by that)” 

“Here it is, nearly time for our 
Christmas party,” wailed Mrs. 
Goose, “and there it is, in there.” 


“There what is. in where?”’ asked 
Old Lady Owl. She had seen the 
commotion from way over on Green 
Street, and along she came. with 
Mr Pig and Three- Ducks 

“It won’t go through!” sobbed 
Mrs. Goose. 


Mrs. Hen arrived, with Arabelle 
and Clarabel'e. and, for once, the 
chicken children did not giggle. 
They thonght it was perfectly ter- 
rible that Mrs Goose was crying on 
Christmas. and then they notic d 
that some of their friends were 
crowding around her door. looking 
in 


Black Cat called out, ““There’s a 
big sort of cart, here in the house.” 

Mes. Squirrel said “*That must be 
what she’s been hammering on!” 
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Old Lady Owl asked, “Did you 
really make it all yourself. Mrs. 
Goose? And what is it, and who is 
it for?” 

But Mrs. Goose only kept or 
crying, with the tears falling down 
like rain, till someone said, “Here 
comes Mr Goat.” 

Then she cried out. “Oh, shut the 
door! . . Shut the door!” 

Black Cat slammed it shut. “But 
why?” 

“Because he'll see his present!’’ 
wailed Mrs. Goose. “Oh, what a 
pickle | am in!” 

Then Old Lady Owl took a stand 
before Mrs. Goose, her big eyes 
shining wisely. She said, ““Now see 
here, Christmas or not, this is the 
silliest thing | have ever seen you 
do. Why do you sit there crying, 
and not let us know what the mat- 
ter is? We are trying to help you. 
We have found out that there is a 
cart in your house, and that it is a 
present for Mr. Goat. Now tell us 
the rest!” 

“Well, I guess I'd better,” said 
Mrs. Goose, without opening her 
eyes. “It is a trailer for his cart— 
he said he wanted one—I worked so 
hard, making it. But it is too wide! 
I can’t get it out of the door! It 
will have to stay in my house al- 
ways, and it fills up my whole 
kitchen! Oh, what a mistake I 
have made!” 

Arabelle and Clarabelle began to 
giggle a little, and one of the other 
animals smiled. They clustered 
around, and began to whisper to- 
gether. It was funny, but it was 
serious. too, and they didn’t blame 
Mrs. Goose for being upset, this 


So they all went along as happy as !arks! 
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time. How were they going to get 
the trailer out, without knocking 
the house down? What should they 
do? 

It was Old Lady Owl who had 
the bright idea. “See how wide the 
wheels are. Can’t we take them off— 
and then wouldn’t it go through?” 

“I'll measure and see,” grunted 
Mr. Pig. 

“[’ll run home and get my big 
hammer,” mewed Black Cat. 

“And I'll help,” bleated Mr. Goat, 
who was the most excited of all. 

So they dickered and they bick- 
ered and they tinkered, and pretty 
soon they had the wheels off and 
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on again, and there stood the 
trailer on the porch as neat and 
nice as could be. It was really a 
remarkable thing for Mrs. Goose to 
have done by herself, even if she 
had made the big mistake of build- 
ing it in her little kitchen. 

*“Now, look—” they said to her. 

She looked, and began to smile. 

*‘And is it really for me?”’ asked 
Mr. Goat, looking so pleased. 

“With a Merry Christmas,” Mrs. 
Goose told him. 

“It’s just what I wanted! Why, 
it even has a big bell on the back. 
Now, you get in, and I'll pull you 
to the schoolhouse.” 


“T’ll pull her, you mean,” offered 
Black Cat. “You just walk along 
and enjoy yourself, Mr. Goat.” 
And so, because it was Christmas, 
and everybody was thinking of do- 
ing something nice for someone 
else, Mr. Goat said, “You get on 
my back, Mrs. Squirrel, I'll carry 
you! We'll have a procession!” 

So they all went along, as happy 
as larks. Mrs. Goose laughing 


louder than anyone else. Because, 


when she had such good friends, she 


* was all through with crying, she 


told herself, 
Christmas] 


And especially on 


Santa's Boots 
MILDRED VELEY HARDCASTLE 


are my boots? 
Where ARE my boots? Where are 
MY boots? Where are my BOOTS)?” 
Santa shouted excitedly as he opened 
and closed drawers, looked under 
the bed, fumbled in the closets. 

Mrs. Santa came running. “*Why, 
Mr. Claus, whatever is the matter? 
It sounds as though a cyclone is 
going through this bedroom.” 

“My boots — my boots! I can’t 
find my boots. I must have them 
promptly at six this evening so I 
can start on my journey — for — 
tonight is Christmas Eve!” 

“Why, so it is — how time does 
fly,” Mrs. Claus nodded. “And 
here are your boots — right on the 
boot rack where they belong.” 

“No, No, No! Not those boots. 
I must have fur-lined boots,” Santa 
insisted. “Why I couldn’t begin 
to cover the whole world tonight if 
my feet were cold. I couldn't get 
in and out of my sleigh fast enough.” 

“Oh — your fur-lined boots. 
Well, cearie-me, I haven't seen 
those fur-lined boots since you wore 
them last Christmas Eve. Where 
could they be?” Mrs, Claus joined 
in the search. Everything was 
turned topsy-turvy and inside out. 
Santa’s helpers, the Tiny Toy- 


makers, were called in to help, but 
no one could find those fur-lined 
boots. 

Bumpy Bunny came scurrying in 
from the woods to see what all the 
commotion was about.  Santa’s 
animal friends were getting worried 
for he hadn’t come out to get his 
reindeer ready for his trip. 

“Oh Bumpy,” Mrs. Claus wailed, 
“We can’t find Santa’s fur-lined 
boots. Without them he can’t 
make his trip around the world to- 
night. His feet would surely freeze. 
What are we to do—what ARE we 
to do?” 

“Well, well,” Bumpy said 
thoughtfully. “We can’t have the 
children all over the world disap- 
pointed tonight. 1 don’t know what 
it will be but — where there’s a 
will there’s a way. We'll get Santa 
into fur-lined boots somehow. Fur— 
fur--fur!’”” Bumpy looked at his 
own thick coat and then winked an 
eye at Mrs. Claus. “Don't worry 
any longer. Have Santa's old un- 
lined boots polished and ready. 
Vil be back in a flash—with the 
fur.” 

Mrs. Claus looked puzzled as she 
saw Buinpy Bunny hop off but she 
calmed Santa, sent the helpers back 


to get Santa’s pack ready, and then 
pressed Santa’s suit and got the 
old boots ready. 

An hour passed quickly because 
everyone was busy getting Santa 
ready for his big night. But Bumpy 
Bunny had not returned. 

“Ah me,” sighed Santa, his droll 
little mouth drawn down instead of 
up, his merry dimples all gone. “f 
thonght Bumpy might save the 
day, or night rather, but | guess he 
has failed. How can | make my 
long trip with cold feet?” 

“Perhaps you could take a hot 
water bottle to keep your feet 
warm,” Mrs. Claus suggested. 

“Or a heated stone might keep 
you warm,” said one of the Tiny 
Toy-Makers. 

“But they wouldn’t stay warm 
long enough,” Santa shook his head. 
“If only my sleigh were wired with 
electricity, I might take a heating 
pad. But even then, my feet would 
freeze going down all those drafty 
chimneys. Oh me! I can just see 
the faces of those disappginted chil- 
dren tomorrow morning when they 
wake up and find their empty 
stockings.” 

Another hour passed as Santa 
paced the floor in his stocking feet. 
Mrs. Claus kept her nose glued to 
the window, watching for Bumpy 
Bunny. He was their only hope. 


“It’s four o'clock — only two 
hours until time to start,” Santa 
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cried. “Can’t we do something?” 

“Just a minute,” Mrs. Claus 
said excitedly. “I see something. 
It looks like a long line moving 
through the snow.” 

“What is it?” What is it?” 
Santa rushed to the window an- 
xiously. “Why, it’s rabbits! A 
long line of rabbits and leading 
them at double-quick time is 
Bumpy. Run to the door, Mrs. 
Claus. Let them in.” 

Bumpy Bunny was all out of 
breath. “Here we are at last!’ he 
gasped. “What a time, what a 
time | had to find them allt. But 
we'll make it. We'll have those 
boots lined with fur in time for 
Santa to start.” 

“But how, Bumpy?” Mrs. Claus 
asked. “You said you'd be back 
with the fur, but you didn’t bring 
any.” 

Bumpy grinned from ear to ear. 
“We are the fur!’ he announced 
proudly, pointing to himself and 
his rabbit friends. “Get out your 
sharpest scissors, the quick-stickum 
gine and we'll have those boots 
lined in a jiffy.” 


Santa laughed and laughed until 
he shook like a bowl-full of jelly. 
“Why, of course, Mrs. Claus. Don’t 
you see, Bumpy and his friends 
have rescued me. We'll snip a bit 
of fur from each of them and glue 
it into my boots. I'll have the 
warmest boots at the North Pole. 
Ho — Ho — Ho!” 


“Yes, but you'll have to stop 
laughing before you use those scis- 
sors on me,” Bumpy growled. “T’ll 
gladly part with some of my fur — 
but not my skin.” 


“All right, [’ll be careful,” Santa 
said serionsly. “This is a splendid 
thing you are doing, making it 
possible for me to deliver my pack 
to all the boys and girls in the 
world.” 


Santa began to snip cautiously, 
just a little bit of fur from each 
rabbit, for he didn’t want them to 
catch cold from losing too much of 
their warm coats. He handed the 
pieces of fur to Mrs. Claus and she 
glued them carefully into the boots 
until they were completely tined 
with downy soft rabbit fur. 
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Santa put them on with a happy 
sigh. “How conrfortable! How 
warm! Never in my long years of 
travel have I had such grand boots. 
Thank you, thank you, my rabbit 
friends. Every boy and girl in the 
world will thank you too, when 
they learn how you made my 
yearly visit possible.” 

*““May we stay and see you start?” 
one of the rabbits asked timidly. 

Santa patted his head. “Cer- 
tainly you may, and Mrs. Claus 
will give you each a_ nice fresh 
carrot to chew on. I’m off to get 
the reindeer now.” 

Mrs. Claus and the Tiny Toy- 
Makers took the rabbits, each with 
a nice fresh carrot in his mouth, 
outside to watch. Santa was his old 
jolly self now, his dimples dancing 
as he puffed on his pipe. He sprang 
to his sleigh, to his team gave a 
whistle, his fur boots were soft, as 
the down of a thistle. He called to 
the rabbits as he drove out of sight, 
“Merry Christmas to you, for you 
saved this night.” 


MR. CAT AND NANCY MOUSE 


Old Mr. Cat awoke at dusk 

And thought he’d take a walk; 
Perhaps he’d meet miss Nancy Mouse 
And they could have a talk. 


For strange to say, old Mr. Cat 
And little Nancy Mouse 
Had been the very best of friends 


Since living in this house. 


So Mr. Cat stretched out one leg 

And twitched his whiskers, white, ‘ 
Then pushing on the front screen door, 
He walked into the night. 


Just then he heard a timid voice 
Squeak, “hello, Mr. Cat,” 

And as he sat him down at once; 
What do you think of that? 


SHEILA STINSON 


Poor little Nancy Mouse was cold 
And she was’ hungry too; 
So now she asked, “Please Mr. Cat, 


What did you bring with you?” 


He smiled a knowing little smile 


And dug down deep inside 


The funny pocket of his coat 
And said, “Well [ll divide.” 


“T have a little piece of cheese, 

A bit of liver too, 

And you may have your choice, my dear, 
Which tastes the best to you?” 


And so they ate together there 
As peaceful as you please... 
Old Mr. Cat ate liver and 

Miss Nancy ate the cheese. 
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The Christmas Kitten 


MARIAN KENNEDY 


Once upon a time there was 
a little white kitten. Her name was 
Powderpuff. She lived with her 
mother, who was a fat gray pussy, 
in a big, yellow house. It was a 
nice house. It had wide window 
sills where Powderpuff could sit in 
the sun, and soft beds where Pow- 
derpuff could curl up and go to 
sleep. But it didn’t have any little 
girl in it. Powderpuff liked little 
girls. She had seen them skipping 
to school and playing in the street. 

One day Powderpuff said to her 
mother, “I don’t want to live here 
any more. I want to live with a 
little girl. I want to sit in the sun 
in a little girl’s window. I want to 


sleep on a little girl’s bed. I like 
little girls.” 
“All right,” said Powderpuff’s 


mother. “You are getting to be a 
big kitten now. You don’t need to 
live with your mother any more. 
Tomorrow is Christmas and I am 
very busy, so you just run right 
along and see if you can find a little 
girl to live with.” 

So Powderpuff ran out the door 
and sat on the front steps. It was 
cold and snow was falling. Bye and 
bye a little girl in a red snow suit 
came skipping along. “Hello,” said 
Powderpuff. But she had such a 
tiny little voice that the little girl 
didn’t hear her. She went skipping 
along. Powderpuff ran after her 
but her kitten legs were so little 
she couldn’t catch up. Powderpuff 
sat down in the snow. “Oh, dear, 
what can I do now?” she wondered. 

Bye and bye along came an old 


man, carrying some packages. “‘Hel- 
lo,” said Powderpuff. ‘Have you 
any little girls at your house?” 
“No,” said the old man. “I used 
to have three, but they’re all grown 
up. Now I must run along. I have 
to mail these packages. ‘Tomorrow 
is Christmas, you know.” And the 
old man went hurrying down the 
street. 

Bye and bye along came a big 
boy, whistling. “Hello.” said Pow- 
derpuff. “Have, you any little girls 
at your house)” “No,” said the big 
boy. “All we've got is a baby, and 
he’s a boy, too. Now I must run 
along. I’m going to buy a Christ- 
mas tree. Tomorrow is Christmas, 
you know.” And the big boy went 
hurrying down the street, whistling 
as he went. 


3ye and bye an old lady came 
along, with a market basket on her 
arm. “Hello,” said Powderpuff. 
“Have you any little girls at your 
house?” said the 
old lady. “All I have is six cats. 
And | must run along 


“Bless you, no,” 


I am going 
to buy catnip for a Christmas pres- 
Tomorrow is 
And the 


old Jady went hurrying down the 


ent for my six cats. 
Christmas, you know.” 


strect. 

Poor Powderpuff. She was ready 
to cry. It was cold. It was snowing 
hard. And it was getting dark. 
And she did want to find a little 
girl to live with. Suddenly around 
the corner came a fat little man. 
He had a white beard, and he wore 
a red suit trimmed with white fur. 
He had bells that jingled when he 
walked. “Hello,” said Powderpuff. 
“Have you any little girls?” 

“Ho, Ho, Ho!” laughed the fat 
little man. “Have I any little girls! 
Ho, Ho, Ho! Don’t you know who 
Iam? I am Santa Claus. Of course 
I have little girls, millions and 
millions of them. And there’s one 
right around this corner who wants 
me to bring her a white kitten. 
How would you like to live with 
her?” 


“Oh, I'd love to,” said Powder- 
puff. So Santa Claus put Powder- 
puff in his pocket. The pocket was 
lined with fur and it was so soft 
and warm that Powderpuff went 
to sleep. When she woke up Santa 
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Claus was putting her in the top of 
a fat Christmas stocking. 

“Ho, ho, ho!” laughed Santa 
Claus. “A little Christmas kitten. 
Ho, Ho, Ho! Now I’ve got to run 
along with presents for my other 
boys and girls. Goodbye, little 
Christmas kitten.” 

“Good-bye, Santa Claus,” said 


Powderpuff. She curled up in the 
stocking and went to sleep again, 
She was very happy because now 
she was going to live with a little 
girl. She was going to sit in the 
sun in a little girl’s window. She 
was going to sleep on a little girl’s 
bed. And best of all, she was going 
to be a Christmas kitten. 


- 
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REWARD OF FAITH 


GRACE B. THOMAS 
Illustrated by the Author 


Lrrrie Anita sat huddled be- 
side her garden, her head bowed 
on bare knees drawn up and clasped 
by bare brown arms. Pitifully wilted 
and twisted, the blades of Indian 
corn scraped and rattled in the hot 
sun as sudden gusts of dust laden 
wind swept through them. Ruth 
and her mother stopped in their 
leisurely stroll in and out among 
the houses on their way to the kiva 
and silently watched the little In- 
dian maid. ‘What a picture of dis- 
pair,” Ruth’s mother whispered. 

“Mother,” whispered Ruth, “why 
is she sitting there so still, is she 
sick®”” Ruth had been frail since 
birth, so upon seeing the child sit- 
ting so still her first thought was 
that she was ill. 


“Il think not, we'll see,” her 
mother answered as they walked 
toward the little figure. Raising 
her head at their approach, Anita 
started to her feet but when Ruth’s 
mother held toward her a stick of 
barber-pole candy, she reached a 
brown hand and grasped it eagerly. 
“Ugh!” she grunted as she began 
unwrapping the brightly colored 
stick. 

“Is this your garden, little girl?’ 
Ruth’s mother asked, pointing to 
the wilted plants. 

“Ugh!” answered Anita. “No 
rain, all time sun he shine, garden 
he all dry up. A-l-l dry up.” Waving 
the candy over the garden she re- 
peated: dry up.” 

A wave of pity surged over Ruth 


Kind Words 
ANNIE LAURIE VON TUNGELN 


To speak a word of kindness 


Is to plant a helpful seed, 
For when it grows and blossoms 
It becomes a noble deed! 


as she gazed into the black eyes 
reading the grief mirrored there. 
Across her mind flashed the picture 
of a tiny garden she had left behind 
when she and her mother had come 
west for her health. A garden of 
vegetables and flowers growing in 
neat rows between their borders of 
sea shells. This mental picture only 
served to increase her sorrow for 
the little brown maid of the desert, 
and kneeling, she impulsively placed 
her arm around the child’s shoulders 
and said: “My name is Ruth and 
I am eight years old. How old are 
you, and what is your name?” 

Slowly, without answering, the 
child got to her feet and backing 
away from Ruth, turned to her 
garden and repeated softly: “He 
all dry up.”’ Again seating herself 
beside the garden, she began suck- 
ing her candy seemingly oblivious 
to her surroundings. 

“Please, mother, may | sit down 
here while you go for a walk?” 
begged Ruth. 

“Why, yes, if you wish, the rest 
will do you good,” her mother 
answered, as she stooped to pat the 
black head of, the Indian child. 
“Do not leave here though,” she 
added as she walked away. 

“Now,” Ruth began again, “my 
name is Ruth. What is your name?” 

“My name Anita. My garden 
all dry up. Hot sun he all time 
shine.’ answered the child in a 
subdued voice. 


Seating herself beside Anita, Ruth 
asked: “Don’t you ever pray for 
rain only when your people dance? 
My mother says your people have 
dances and pray for rain, and a 
man in Santa Fe told us that it 
always rains when the Indians pray 
for it. Listen, Anita, let’s you and 
I pray for rain: you pray your way 
and I'll pray mine.” 

A look of interested surprise 
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Anita’s 
meaning of 


crept over face as she 
grasped the Ruth’s 
words. Scrambling to her feet she 
said: “I go get Pamfilo.”” And like 


the wind she was gone. 


A sudden panic swept over Ruth 
seated there alone by the withered 


garden. Where had Anita gone? 
What did she mean? Who was 
Pamfilo? Many like questions 


raced through Ruth’s head as she 
sat un-noticed by the Indians pass- 
ing back and forth, some wrapped 
in blankets, others in overalls and 
shirts. 


Suddenly Anita appeared but not 
alone. With her was an Indian boy 
ten or twelve years old, clad in 
overalls and faded cotton shirt. his 
feet bare. When he saw Ruth he 
hung behind Anita. ‘“‘Pamfilo, he 
know "bout Corn dance,” she an- 
nounced. a look of triumph lighting 
her round brown face. 


“Oh,” exclaimed Ruth, “how shall 
we go about it? I just know if we 
all pray God will hear us and send 
rain for your poor graden.” And 
kneeling beside the plants she began 
gouging the hard earth with a stick 
in a vain effort to loosen the baked 
soil around them. 


“You just white girl, can no do 
Indian dance. White girl he know 
nothin’,”” announced the boy con- 
temptously. 


“Anita, you will show me how, 
won’t vou)” asked Ruth, ignoring 
Pamfilo’s implied insult. 


“T show Anita, | show you. You 
come, we go get pines,” announced 
Pamfilo abruptly, stung into action 
by Ruth’s indifference to his rude 
remark. 


Completely forgotten was the 
promise to her mother as Ruth, 
following the two children started 


through the Pueblo. On they 
trudged through dust and _ heat, 


passing here and there scrawny 
chickens of doubtful lineage, lolling 
in the shade of peach and apricot 
trees. Coming to a pole fence, 
Pamfilo seated himself on the top- 
most pole, the two girls clambering 
up beside him. The bare black heads 
of the two Indian children glistened 
in the bright sunlight. 


Anita began sucking her candy, 
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unmindful of the accumulated coat 
of one thing and another; a few 
straws and chaff as they passed a 
goat shed, a little sand and bits of 
grass which had taken firm hold on 
the sticky candy. Calmly she 
sucked at the candy until Pamfilo 
suddenly reached over and grabbing 
the stick from her hand, began 
sucking with noisy satisfaction. 
\nita, evidently accustomed to such 
treatment, seemed not to resent 
this, but went about the business 
of picking a thorn from the caloused 
sole of her foot. 
“Where are we 
asked Ruth. 
“To get 
dance,” 
sucks. 


going, boy)” 
pines to make Corn 
amfilo replied between 

“Where are the pines, and what 
do you do with them?” persisted 
Ruth. 


“Over by mesa. Not far for me, 
not far for Anita, long way mebbeso 
for white girl,” he answered. 

“But how far is it, can we get 
over there and back in just a little 
while?” asked Ruth. 

“We get pines, come back, sun 
be over there,” said Pamfilo, point- 
ing high in the west. “‘We get back 
you say, ‘Ma-ma, I mebbeso dance 
for rain with Pamfilo and Anita!’ 
Yor Ma-ma say, ‘all right.”, Mebbe- 
so rain come quick if white girl 
dance.” 


Whatever feeling of uneasiness 
Ruth experienced was completely 
dispelled by the elation she felt at 
the thought of this boy’s faith in 
her ability to bring rain by praying 
with them. “Little white girl not 
afraid to go get pines?” asked 
Pamfilo, his black eyes on her face 
as he stood waiting for her to climb 
down from the fence. 


“No, I’m not afraid, but why do 
you have the pines?” Ruth persisted. 


Pamfilo rested his elbows on the 
top of the fence and gazed thought- 
fully at her for some time. Finally 
with a perceptible lift of his shoul- 
ders as if gathering strength for the 
difficult task before him he said, 
“White girl know pines don't die, 
all time green. When cold winter 
she come and stay long time, Indian 
look over there and see pines all 


green, make Indian all glad inside. 
Pines mean life, rain mean life. 
Where pine live Indian he find life 


too, so.” 


Although not fully understanding 
this explanation, Ruth suddenly felt 
the vital necessity of getting the 
pines, such was the strange influ- 
ence his intense personality had 
over her. Without another word 
she slid from the fence and fol 
lowed the children as they started 
off across the ‘desert toward the 
towering black mesa in the distance 

Not a great distance was the 
mesa from the Pueblo but the way 
seemed long to Ruth, with the sun 
beating fiercely. Farther and farther 
behind she lagged until Anita, look 
ing back, waited for her to catch 
up, and grasping her hand said in 
her soft, husky voice, “Ugh, little 
Ruth ver’ tired, mebbeso?” A wave 
of real affection for the little brown 
maiden flooded Ruth’s 
this display of sympathy. 

Clumps of juniper dotted the 
desert here and there as they neared 
the mesa, gradually becoming so 
thick that Pamfilo well ahead, now 
and then disappeared completely. 
Finally they came upon him busily 
cutting the branches from a small 
pine. “‘One, two for you, white girl. 
One, two for you, Anita. One, two 
for me,” said Pamfilo as he cut and 
tossed the branches to the girls. 
“Now we rest,”” he continued, seat 
ing himself on the ground. “You 
tired, ver’ much tired?” he asked. 
looking at Ruth as she sat down 
beside him. 


“Yes, I am tired, and I wish | 
had not come because I know how 
worried mother will be when she 
misses me,” said Ruth. Picking up 
the branches he had cut for her 
Ruth asked, “Pamfilo, what are we 
going to do with these?” 

Without answering, Pamfilo got 
to his feet and taking an evergreen 
branch in each hand, he_ began 
chanting softly, shaking the ever- 
greens as he moved about, his feet 
keeping time to the rhythm of the 
strange chant. Faster and louder 
he chanted as he continued to shake 
the pines. 


heart at 


Anita sat silently watching, her 
body swaying gently, while keeping 
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time with her feet. Ruth watched 
spellbound. Almost she could see 
the rain dripping from the branches, 
so realistic was the whole affair. 
All thought of her mother again 
vanished as she gazed fascinated at 
Pamfilo who continued his chant, 
oblivious to all around him, his face 
gathering a strange, intense ex- 
pression. Quietly Anita joined him, 
she too shaking the evergreens, 
scattering imaginary rain drops as 
she kept time to her brother's 
chant. 

Gripped with an intense interest, 
Ruth watched them breathlessly 
Round and round they danced, al- 
ways keeping perfect time to the 
weird music. This was no play acting 
for her entertainment. Ruth could 
feel the intensity with which they 
were performing this strange cere- 


mony, invoking their God to send 
rain. So enthralled was Ruth with 


this strange performance and so in 
earnest were the two dancers that 
they did not notice the black clouds 
rolling up from behind the mesa 
until, with a sudden gust of wind 
the sun was temporarily hidden by 
drifting clouds. 


As suddenly as Pamfilo had began 
to dance, just as suddenly he 
ceased, and pointing to the clouds 
said, “See, rain.” 

“Oh, let’s run!” Ruth cried start- 
ing to her feet. 

“No!” commanded Pamfilo, 
grasping her arm. “See, rain she 
come. Rain she come when Indian 
dances. We stay here, no go now. 
See, we crawl under here, mebbeso 
wait.”” Pulling Ruth after him, and 
Anita following they crawled under 
a dense growth of juniper just as a 
blinding shower came. 

“You ‘fraid)” Anita asked, 
dling close to Ruth. “You 
big thunder and ver’ 
ning?” 


“No, not exactly afraid, but | 
don’t like being out in it like this 
and I don’t like being away from 
my mother when it is storming,” 
Ruth answered. “Something un- 
pleasant always happens when | 
don’t mind mother.” With a mighty 
effort she choked back the tears. 
Somehow she just didn’t dare let 
these children see her cry, these 


cud- 


much light- 


junipers sheltering them. 


*fraid of 


children who had so fearlessly faced 
this unexpected and to her, un- 
pleasant turn of events. 

Ruth felt quite sure that when 
Pamfilo had began his dance he had 
meant only to show her how the 
pines were used in the real dance, 
but when he had begun that strange 
chant for rain, it had so gripped 
him that when the clouds darkened 
the sun and he saw the coming 
shower, he was not in the least sur- 
prised. Such is the born faith of the 
Indian in his prayers. 

Blinding sheets of rain continued 
to pour from a angry sky in such 
torrents that the icy water found its 
way under the trees and through the 
dense foliage of the low branched 
The chil- 


dren squatted in comparative com- 
fort except for the water underfoot. 
Silently and patiently they waited 
Ruth shivered 


for the rain to cease. 
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and Pamfilo quietly removed his 
cotton shirt and placed it over her 
shoulders. 


“Oh, no, Pamfilo, you must not 
do that,” wai Ruth, turning toward 
him. “Ll am not cold, I’m just 


nervous.” 

Pushing from him the proffered 
shirt, he said, “You all blue, 
teeth clack, you cold, 


your 
much cold, 


I know.” 
Without response she _ replaced 
the shirt around her’ shoulders 


grateful for such thoughtfulness, 
but she did not express her grati- 
tude, feeling that to do so would 
only embarrass him. 


With a deafening crash of thun 
der, the downpour ceased and the 
golden rays of the sinking sun en- 
veloped the desert in a blaze of 


glory. Ruth jumped to her feet ex- 
claiming, “‘I’m so cold, let’s hurry 


The black heads of the Indian children glistened in the sun. 
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home kefore the sun sets, come, 
let’s run.” 


Again Pamfilo caught her arm 
saying, “No, you not go yet, arroyo 
he full. Come, 1 show you,” and 
starting on ahead, he led the way 
to the wash they had crossed un- 
noticed by Ruth on their way to 
the mesa The swirling yellow water 
could be heard before they reached 
it. One look at the madly rushing 
torrent and Ruth burst into tears. 
Anita, coming up took her hand, 
having no words to express her 
sympathy. 

For some time they watched the 
fast ebbing water. Pamfilo walked 
over to Ruth and said, “You ver’ 
much cold, you get sick mebbeso?” 
And without warning he lifted her 
into his arms and splashed through 
the water which now reached his 
knees. Placing her on the bank, he 
returned carrying Anita who had 
waited with little concern, evidently 
knowing from past experience that 
she would be cared for. 


Three badly bedraggled children 
reached the village just at sun set 
to find Ruth’s mother with a large 
oumber of inhabitants searching for 
them. “Oh, mother, I’m so sorry 
| didn’t mind you, and I'll never 
do it again, honest | won’t, but we 
went over to the mesa to get ever- 
greens for our Corn dance and it 
rained before we could get back.” 


“You surely gave me a bad time, 
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dear, but you are here safe and 
sound unless you take cold, but 
judging from the wrap over your 
shoulders some one has taken ample 
precaution against that,” said her 
mother with twinkling eyes. 


“Mother, do you know Pamfilo 
and Anita prayed for rain for their 
garden and it rained, so God DOES 
hear their prayers.” Looking about, 
Ruth realized for the first time that 
the two children were not with her. 
“‘Where did they go, mother?’’ she 
asked. 


“l imagine they have gone to 
take a look at their garden before 
dark,” her mother answered. And 
taking Ruth by the hand, they 
walked through the twilight to the 
little garden where they found 
Anita separating and planting he 
evergreens between the rows. As 
Ruth and her mother walked up. 


she looked up from her work and 
said, ““Now garden grow.” 


“Where is Pamfilo>’’ asked Ruth. 


“Went to see Medicine man, he 


‘fraid you sick,” answered Anita. 
“You sick Ruth?” 


“No,” answered Ruth’s mother, 
“Ruth is not sick, Anita, and I do 
not think she is going to be sick. 
You are a dear little girl and Pamfilo 
is a dear good boy. Ruth and I 
shall always remember your kind- 
ness to Ruth. We have to go now 
but we hope to come again.” 

Just as they turned to leave, 


Pamfilo came up carrying a blanket 
which he handed to Ruth’s mother 
saying: “To wrap Ruth.” Then 
hesitantly he handed her a tiny 
bag tied with string. “Dis drive 
sickness way,” and turning quickly, 
he scurried away through the dusk. 


“What am I to do with this, 
Anita?” asked Ruth’s mother in 
baffled surprise, holding up the bag. 


“Dat,” solemnly explained Anita, 
“to pin on Ruth to drive away bad 
Spirits den mebbeso Ruth no get 
sick.” 


“Well, I shall do just that, Anita. 
May heaven bless you and Pamfilo 
for your beautiful faith.” Adding 
as she turned away: “Unless ye 
become as one of these liltle ones—.” 


“Mother,” Ruth asked, cuddling 
down in the seat, ““What does it all 
mean?” and she described the dance 
on the mesa. When she had fin- 
ished, her mother answered thought- 
fully: “It means simply that God, 
bidding us have faith, shall never 
in His infinite wisdom allow such 


faith as theirs go unrewarded.” 


“What is in the bag, mother?’ 
asked Ruth. 


“It probably contains Indian meal 
which Pamfilo got from the Caciqui 
or Medicine man. You see corn 
means life to them. Bless his heart,” 
she added, glancing at Ruth snug- 
gled deep in the folds of the bright 
blanket, —— “And we call them 
heathen,” 


You should have seen the cooky man 
That Grandma made for me; 
Chock full of raisins, dates and nuts, 
And cute as he could be. 


When he was finished baking, 
And was ready to come out— 


For fear that he would run away, 
Like one I heard about, 


All Set 


NORA LEE 


We spread our hands and got all set 

To catch him if he ran, 

But he just stayed right where he was 
In Grandma’s cooky pan, 


His stomach puffed out so far 

We couldn’t help ‘ut giggle. 

He was so Lig, and fat, and round— 
He couldn’t even WRIGGLE, 
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The Poetry Corner 


The Gingerbread Man 


CLARA G, CORNELL 


They gave me a gingerbread man 
to eat, 


But I didn’t know where to start; 


It seemed too cruel to bite off his 
head— 


I didn’t have the heart. 


‘Twas almost as bad to begin on a 
leg 
For that would make him lame; 
While to eat an arm, either left or 
night, 


Was really an awful shame. 


So I had them stand my ginger- 
bread man 


High up on the nursery shelf, 


But what do you think! One day 
when I looked 


He was gone. Was he changed 
to an elf? 


A Christmas Blessing 


J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


God bless all tittle evergreens, 
With balls of red and blue; 


With lights of orange, white and 
gold, 
That shine and twinkle through. 


These trees hold gifts that we 


prepare 
For others to receive, 


So let them share the happiness 
That comes on Christmas Eve. 


God bless all little evergreens 
That stand outdoors and grow, 


With blue jays in their friendly 
arms, 
And bunnies down below. 


Let cones and snowflakes hang on 
them, 
Soft brown and sparkling white, 


And let them share the quiet joy 
That comes on Christmas night. 


Christmas Time 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


When the fir is dressed in color, 
And dons its sweetest smile; 

When the children’s hearts are eager, 
A-waiting all the while. 

When the baby laughs to echo 
The tiny voices sweet; 

And the strain of dear old carols 
We hear along the street. 

When old friends seem the finer, 
And new ones tome to stay; 

And love brings them all together 
In one great Wishing Day. 

When the whole wide world is merry 
Joy mingles clime with clime, 

When our very thoughts seem holy, 
Why then, ’tis Christmas Time. 


A Child Talks To The Moon 


EDNA HAMILTON 


Pretty, pretty Golden Moon, 
Sailing like a big balloon, 

Sailing, sailing way up high 
Through the spangled evening sky. 


Moon, I watch you each clear night, 

Watch your moonbeams shed their 
light. 

I know big moon . 
endure, 

Nothing can catch you, I am sure. 


.. you will 


Particular Mr. Coon 
BERTHA REYNOLDS HUDELSON 


The coon, night-roaming, serious, 

Prepares one meal with lots of fuss— 
He won’t eat meat, one single bite, 
Until he’s washed and washed it 
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Santa’s Assistants 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


We call them Santa’s Assistants, 
Because they work every day 
Repairing the battered and broken 

toys 
We children have thrown away. 


They're really kind hearted firemen; 
They make broken toys good as 
new, 

Then give them at Christmas to 
poor boys and girls 
So they will have presents too. 


And since the more toys that are 
mended 
The more boys and girls will be 


gay 

We help the firemen by hunting 
up toys 
To be mended for use Christmas 
day. 


Forgetful 


VIRGINIA BLANCK MOORE 


| remember two times two 
Always makes the number four. 
Why do I forget so much 

Not to slam the kitchen door? 


I remember where I live, 

Just the house and just the street. 
Strange I don’t remember then 
Doormats are for muddy feet, 


How I wish my memory box 

Safe and tight would always hold 
All the things that I should do, 
Not just facts that I am told. 


Lucky Santa 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


I'm glad dear Santa doesn’t need 
To travel on a train, 

Or get a reservation on 
A transport aeroplane. 


For if he did his packs of toys 
Would fill so large a space 

That not a single train or plane 
Would let him have a place. 


But luckily for Santa Claus, 
He has his deer and sleigh, 
They take him where he wants to go 
The jolliest kind of way. 
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NATURE STUDY J 
STORIES PROJECTS 


CANIS - - Cousin to the Wol£ 


Once. long ago, the men of 
science tell us, horses were no larger 
than sheep. Instead of great apes, 
there were just little monkeys that 
lived in the tree tops. There were, 
though, no bears and no dogs. But 
in those days so long ago (perhaps 
40 million years ago), there lived a 
“bear-dog.” 

That bear-dog was about the size 
of the coyote we know today. Its 
body was longer than a coyote’s, 
though, and its legs were shorter, 
so that it could not run like a 
coyote. This animal had a long tail 
and lots of brains. At least, its 
skull (its bony brain-case) was 
large enough for plenty of brains. 
(Large in proportion to the rest of 
the creature). That much the fossils 
show. This bear-dog was the great— 
great—ever-so-great grandfather of 
the bears and the dogs and the 
wolves we know today. 


For this bear-dog grand- 
children some of which had heavier 
bodies and shorter feet. Instead 
of running, they just shuffled along. 
They must have lived on wild plants 
and on such small, fat nibbling 
animals as they could catch in 
their slow fashion. And their 
grandchildren were very much like 
the bears we see today. Indeed, 
our black bear (and all bears) are 
distant cousins of the dog. 


This same bear-dog of long ago 
had other grandchildren that were 


much like large hunting dogs. One 
looks like the wild hunting dog 


found in Africa, which had brown 
and yellow spots and round ears 
that stand straight up, ready to 
catch every sound. Another great 
hunting dog, that of India, is a 
wild dog with a reddish coat, a 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


bushy tail, and a long, pointed 
face. These two wild dogs are as 
different as our Great Dane and 
our Collie. But both were grand- 
sons of that bear-dog of long ago. 

Some of the other grandchildren 
of the ancient bear-dog had grand- 
children like our wolves. And to- 
day the Eskimo dog and the Alaskan 
Malamute, that the Eskimos use to 
draw their sledges, show that they 
are cousins to the wolf. The same 
is true of the Siberian Huskie and 
the white Samoyede of Siberia, 


whose coats match the snows of the 
long Siberian winter. 

Another of the great grandchil- 
dren of the ancient bear-dog was a 
hyena-dog, which had strong jaws 
for crunching bones, 


for like the 


hyenas of today he was a scavenger 
animal and ate what other creatures 
had killed and left. 

A beast known as Tomarctus be- 
came the grandfather of our gray 
timber wolves, and our little yellow 
wolves, and our wild dogs. These 
fellows all are canids, as are all dogs, 
and have sharp canine teeth for 
catching their prey and eating their 
meat, 

The first canid was the big bear- 
dog, and another was the hyena- 
dog, the scavenger animal. Another 
canid was the wild hunting dog. 
Tomarctus, who looked just like a 
big mongrel dog, the grandfather 
of all wolves, was a canid. And so 
are the dogs man has tamed, whe- 
ther they are fierce hunting dogs or 
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soft lap dogs. All dogs are cousin 
to the wolf. A wolf is a sort of wild 
dog, and a dog is a sort of tame 
wolf. 

In one way they are all alike, 
they are fast runners because their 
legs are long and their feet com- 
pact. In another way they are alike 
in being very brainy. They can 
plan, they can co-operate with each 
other, and change when conditions 
change. They are also sociable 
animals. That is, they live to- 
gether in a pack, wolves run in 
packs, and so do wild dogs. They 
hunt together and sometimes hunt 
in relays. That is, when chasing 
a deer, one will race it till he is 
tired out, then another will take 
his place. Animals like rabbits 
and antelopes too often run in 
circles, which makes this relay- 
racing easier for their foes. Wolves 
also plan their attack, so that while 
one wolf snaps at the reindeer’s 
nose, another slips up behind to 
nip its heels. And while this is 
hard luck for the reindeer, it means 
quick work for the wolves and 
wild dogs. 

Wolves and dogs also leave their 
scent on trees, or on rocks and 
bushes where there are no trees. 
These rocks and trees thus become 
signboards to tell what animal has 
gone that way, and who knows 
what else about him! The next one 
to come along can read the message 
with his long nose. Their noses 
are usually much keener than their 
eyes and ears, whether the animal 
is dog or wolf. 

When at last man began to tame 
he wolves and the wild dogs, he 
bred them for certain qualities. If 
he wanted dogs that were good 
fighters, he chose only good fight- 
ers, and after a time the grand- 
children of these fighting dogs were 
perhaps even better fighters than 
their ancestors had been. For they 
got their fighting qualities from 
both sides of their families. The 
same was true if a man wanted dogs 
that were good shepherds, or fast 
runners to help him run down deer, 
or whatever. That way, we have a 
great many dogs today, large and 
small, fighters, sporting dogs and 
work dogs, as well as many kinds 
bred just for their good looks or 


their warm hearted companionship. 

The working dogs include sled 
dogs and sheep dogs, as well as 
dogs to guard the place. And even 
among sled dogs there are several 
kinds, from the Alaskan Malamute, 
used by the Eskimo to draw their 
sleds, to the white Samoyede of 
Siberia, whose coat does not show 
against the long snows of the Si- 
berian winter. There is the Eskimo 
dog of Alaska and Greenland which 
the Eskimos may have taken from 
Siberia to Alaska, Northern Canada 
and Greenland. There is the Si- 
berian Huskie, brought to Alaska 
in 1904 to contest in the sweep- 
stakes. 

There are fuzzy English sheep 
dogs and Collies as well as other 
dogs that have been bred and 
trained to help guard sheep. And 
there are several kinds of guard 
dogs, the Great Dane, the English 
Mastiff and others. 

The dogs trained to help man at 
his sport include setters, spaniels, 
pointers and retrievers, besides two 
kinds of hounds. The scent hounds, 
like the Foxhound and the Blood- 
hound, rely chiefly upon their keen 
noses to find game. The sight 
hounds like the Greyhound rely 
chiefly upon their eye sight and in 
this they are an exception to the 
rule among canines. 

The setters got their names be- 
cause, years ago in old England, a 
huntsman trained them to “set” 
birds for the net. But sportsmen 
have not netted birds for many 
years. 

Pointers or pointing hounds were 


first used to find game and point 
their noses to it until the huntsman 
could come up. And two of the 
best known pointers are the Fox- 
hound and the Bloodhound. 

Spaniels used to spring game 
birds — make them rise from cover 
— when men hunted with falcons. 
And there were land spaniels and 
water spaniels. The word “spaniel” 
itself came from the word Spain, 
they say. The Cocker is one of the 
most popular spaniels today, though 
more as a pet than as a dog useful 
to the sportsman. 

Another group of sporting dogs 
is the retriever, and most retrievers 
have Newfoundland ancestry. They 
are good at retrieving ducks that 
have been shot and have fallen on 
the water. There are curly coated 
retrievers and flat coated ones, 
there are golden retrievers and 
black ones. But all were bred to 
do the same work for the sportsman. 

One of the best loved dogs is the 
St. Bernard of Switzerland, bred to 
carry food and help to mountain 
climbers lost in the snow. 

Once any small dog was called a 
terrier, and terriers are good at 
digging out foxes from their bur- 
rows. They are brave little dogs 
with sharp teeth. There is the Fox 
Terrier, the Airedale Terrier, the 
Irish Terrier, the Scottish Terrier 
and others. 

Toy dogs are loved pets and in- 
clude the furry white Maltese from 
Malta, the Pekinese, the Pomer- 
anian, and the tiny Mexican Chi- 
huahua. But all are cousins to the 
wolf. 


Bushy Tail’s Secret 


IRENE U. HARTWELL 


6 W ry is that squirrel so ex- 
cited?” Dicky Clark looked over 
towards the maple tree where a 
grey squirrel sat on a branch, his 
tail jerking angrily as he scolded. 

Uncle Bob laughed. “Bushy Tail 
thinks we are going to steal his 
dinner,” he said. 

“‘Where would he find any dinner 


around here?” Dicky’s sister, Carol, 
looked around at the ground with 
its patches of snow. “I don’t see 
anything but some old pine cones!” 

“But those are his dinner,” Uncle 
Bob explained. “He eats the tiny 
buff-colored seeds under the scales.” 

Dicky picked up one of the cones 
that had fallen from the pitch-pine 
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overhead. It was covered with thick, 
epiny scales. He tried biting it, 
but it was much tco hard for his 
teeth, and the spines hurt his lips, 
and there was a streak of pitch on his 
cheek. 

“T don’t see how even a squirrel 
can bite into one of these things,”’ 
said Dicky. “How does he do it?” 

But Uncle Bob, who knew all 
about birds and animals and trees 
and flowers just smiled. 

“That’s Bushy Tail’s secret,” he 
said, with a twinkle in his eye. “Sup- 
pose you find out for yourself. It’s 
lots more fun.” 

Dicky looked doubtful, “ Hew 
can I find out?”’ he wanted to know. 

“Oh, there are several ways.” 
Uncle Rob looked down into Dicky’s 
puzzled brown eyes and laughed. 
“Just use your head, Dicky, like 
Bushy Tail does!” 

It was supper time then, but the 
next afternoon, when school was 
out, Dicky and Carol raced over to 
the pine to try to learn Bushy 
Tail’s secret. A grey squirrel leaped 
across the yard and scampered up 
into the safety of the maple tree. 

Carol picked up one of the prickly 
cones. “Maybe the squirrel waits 
until it opens by itself,” she said, 
remembering how the cones they 
had gathered last fall had opened to 
let the seeds fall out. 

“Pine cones don’t open when 
they’re wet,” said Dicky. “Bushy 
Tail would have to wait a long 
time. No. I think he goes after the 
seed, somehow.” 

He was trying to pry the scales of 
a cone open with his knife as he 
talked, but gave up. “How can a 
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squirrel! bite into one of these things, 
when it’s even hard work to budge 
the scales with a knife?” he asked. 

“T don’t know,” said Carol. ““May- 
be if we hid behind the shed, Bushy 
Tail would come down, and we 
could watch him.” 

They ran behind the shed and 
waited a while. Then they peeked 
out. They waited some more, and 
peeked again. But the squirrel 
didn’t go back to his pine cones. 

“T think he knows we are here,” 
zaid Dicky. “It’s too cold to stand 
still any longer. We'll have to try 
another day.” 

“Any luck®” asked Uncle Bob 
at supper time? 

“No,” said Dicky, “But I haven’t 
given up yet!” 

He thought about Bushy Tail’s 
secret that night. He thought about 
it the next morning. He even thought 
about it in schooi. And finally he 
had a bright idea. 

“Let’s do it,” said Carol, when he 
explained his plan. So, instead of 
racing across the yard and scaring 
any hungry squirrel away, they 
went out of the back door and tip- 
toed around to the back of the shed. 
Very carefully they peeked out. 

“Sh!” warned Dicky, ducking 
back out of sight, for a squirrel had 
looked up from the cones, his bright 
eyes alert for danger. 

They waited a minute, and peeked 
again. As they watched, Bushy 
Tail picked up a cone, held it be- 
tween his paws, and began to nibble 
rapidly, whirling the cone around 
and around so fast that they could 
hardly believe their eyes. It seemed 
only a minute before he had dropped 


that cone and had started on 
another. 


“My goodness!” said Carol, for- 
getting to keep quiet. “How does he 
do it?” 

“You scared him off!’ Dicky felt 
vexed, for the squirrel had streaked 
across the yard and up the tree. 

“I’m sorry.” There were tears m 
Carol’s blue eyes. 


“Never mind,” said her brother 
“We'll try again.” He walked over 
and picked up the cone that Bushy 
Tail had just dropped. His eyes 
opened wide as he looked at it. He 
felt of the cone to make sure. 

“IT know!” Dicky jumped up and 
down in excitement. “I know Bushy 
Tail’s secret!” 


“Tell me!’ begged Carol, but her 
brother was racing to the house, so 
she ran after him. 

“Uncle Bob,” called Dicky, out of 
breath. “I know how Bushy Tail 
gets his pine seeds. He’s smart! He 
uses his head! He turns the cone 
bottom up, and bites through the 
softer part where the scale is 
hitched on. Then he eats the seeds, 
if there’s any left in there, and goes 
after the next one. He doesn't get 
pricked, and he doesn’t get any 
pitch on his whiskers, and he doesn’t 
have to work hard, either.” 

“One-hundred per cent correct.” 
Uncle Bob patted him on the back. 
“And wasn’t it fun, finding it out 
for yourself)” 

“It was!” Dicky’s eyes shone, for 
he was thinking of all the secrets 
he would be able to learn, just by 
using his head like Bushy Tail, the 
squirrel. 


Father Sea Horse 
VIRGIE BERNHARDT 


W HERE the water in the ocean 
is very warm and not very deep, 
Father Sea Horse lived. 

Father Sea Horse was not large 
like the horses that live on land. He 
could never have taken you for a 
ride on his back. He was only about 
three inches long. He was not even 
as big as your hand. 


He was called a sea horse because 
his head looked like a horse’s head. 
He glided smoothly through the 
water, holding his head up, the way 
a horse does. That made him look 
like a toy horse. He was covered 
with a hard skin. This hard skin, 
which was like armor, was divided 
into small sections, or plates, all over 


his body. When he swam, he turned 
his head this way and that way, 
this way and that way. He was 
looking out for danger. He was a 
very careful sea horse. 

He could not go very fast. He had 
only two fins. They were very small 
fins. He could not swim fast because 
he always swam standing up. If he 
had been a streamlined shape, like a 
fish, he could have swum faster 
Father Sea Horse did not have legs. 
He had a wide tail that he could cur, 
around things. He had a round body 
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Father Sea Horse did not go out 
into the deep water. Angry-looking 
sawlish lived there. They zipped 
through the deep water. Bright- 
colored sea anemones lived there, 
looking like beautiful flowers, but 
always ready to catch small animals. 
The huge wriggling octopus lived 
there. Father Sea Horse was always 
afraid they might be HUNGRY. 


His home was in the greenish- 
brown seaweed. He liked his home 
because his color matched the sea- 
weed. If a big fish came there to 
look for him, it could not find kim. 
{t could never be sure whether it was 
jooking at a patch of seaweed or 
Father Sea Horse. He was safe in 
his home. There were hundreds of 
other sea horses around close for 
company. 


Father Sea Horse found many 
things to eat in the shallow part of 
the ocean where he lived. He found 
tiny water animals. He sometimes 
found fish eggs floating in the water. 
He ttked to eat very young shrimps. 


Father Sea Horse had a funny way 
of catching the things he ate. He 
would see a tiny water animal on 
the bottom of the ocean. Slowly, he 
would swim toward it, turning his 
head this way and that way, this 
way and that way. He wanted to be 
sure it was something good to eat. 
He was a very careful sea horse. 


When he was close to the tiny 
animal, he would lie on his side and 
put his month close to it. Suddenly 
the animal would disappear. It 
had gone into Father Sea Horse’s 
mouth. He had sucked it into his 
mouth more quickly than you could 
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One day Mother Sea Horse 
brought Father Sea Horse some- 
thing to take care of. She brought 
some eggs and put them into his 
pocket. She put the tiny eggs into 
his pocket one at a time. Father 
Sea Horse’s pocket was like a little 
sack on the front of him. As Mother 
Sea Horse put the eggs into Father 
Sea Horse’s pocket, they talked to 
zach other. Their talk sounded like 
pigs grunting. 

When Mother Sea Horse had 


given Father Sea Horse the eggs. 
she swam away. Father Sea Horse 


knew she would not come back. His 
work was to take care of the family. 


So he curled his tail around the 
stem of seaweed. He waited for the 
eggs to hatch. When he wasn’t 
waiting, he took a little swim 
through the water. He did not go 
out where the sawfish were. He was 
a very carefu! sea horse. 


One day the eggs hatched. All the 
baby sea horses were in Father 
Sea Horses pocket. Father Sea 
Horse was careful not to open his 


pocket. He knew the babies were 
too little to take care of themselves 
in the water. So he kept them in his 
pocket, and they found food there. 
He kept them in his pocket for 
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more than a month. As the babies 
grew, Father Sea Horse became 
bright green. Then one day when the 
babies were big enough to take care 
of themselves. Father Sea Horse 
opened his pocket. 


One little ball of sea horses came 
out of his pocket. Another little ball 
of sea horses came out of his pocket, 
and another and another and an- 
other. Then the balls separated, and 
each little sea horse swam around 
in the water by himself. 


They were still very tiny, only 
about a quarter of an inch long. They 
looked around to see what the big 
new world was like. 


Up came all the sea horse cousins 
and uncles and aunts. They wanted 
to see the new family. Father Sea 
Horse was very, very proud. 


After they had taken a little 
swim, the babies were hungry. 
They looked for something to eat. 
Father Sea Horse did not find food 
for them. He had given them food 
and taken good care of them when 
they were in his pocket. But he 
knew they were big enough to find 
food for themselves now. 


One baby swam away to find a 
tiny water animal to eat. Another 
baby swam away. At last every 
baby was out of sight. 

Father Sea Horse watched them 
swim away. He was not worried 
about them. 


His tail let go of the seaweed it 
was holding to. He flipped his fins 
very fast. He glided through the 
water. He held his head straight up. 
That made him look very much 
like a toy horse, He turned his head 
this way and that way, this way and 
that way. He was looking for Mother 
Sea Horse to tell her about their new 
family. 


The Twenty-fourth of December 


The clock ticks slowly, slowly in the hall, 
And slower and more slow the long hours crawl; 
It seems as though to-day 


Would never pass away; 


The clock ticks slowly, s-l-o-w-l-y in the hall. 


—Author Unknown 
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Virginia Opossum 


The Opossum 


EMMA NORA DEAN 


Are you all ready for a story 
today children ... Good! Well 
then, how many of you have ever 
seen an Opossum? Now that’s 
fine, for I shall tell you about that 
little animal. There are several 
kinds of opossums and they vary in 
size from a mouse to that of a large 
cat. They have long sharp noses, 
ears and tails, these latter as a rule 
are naked , . . that is not covered 
with hair. The tail is used for hold- 
ing securely onto a limb of a tree 
if they so wish. Perhaps the wind 
is very strong, this little opossum 
might be blown down. Perhaps 
the hunter is after him and the limb, 
upon which the opossum is hiding 
is being shaken hard to try to dis- 
lodge him, yet he is safe; for his 
tail holds firm. Most opossums are 
arboreal, that is live in trees. 

There is a kind of opossum that 
even lives in the South American 
lakes and rivers . . . but since you 
and I are more interested in ani- 
mals or nature closer about us I 
shall tell you more in detail about 
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the kind that lives in our own 
southern states and the other kind 
found in the tropical or hot parts 
of America. 

I'll tell about the Virginia opos- 
sum first. This is the kind that lives 
throughout the southern part of 


our country from coast to coast 
and as far north as the Ohio River. 
They sometimes are farther north. 
This one carries its babies in a 
pocket that is on the under side of 
her body. The babies are tucked 
into this pocket as soon as they are 
born and there they stay until 
they are strong enough and old 
enough to care for themselves. Here 
they nurse, as any other mammel’s 
baby does, and grow strong enough 
to forrage for themselves. Uusally 
there are about six babies to carry 
in this warm pocket, but sometimes 
there are as many as sixteen. For- 
tunate is the group where there are 
only six ... do you not think 
so too? 

When the babies are strong 
enough to forrage for themselves, 
and the fruits, opossums like most, 
are not yet ripe . . . such fruits as 
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This Opossum Carries Her 
Young On Her Back 
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persimmons and grapes, the artful 
bluffer will take table-scraps end 
the like for food. They sometimes 
even live on the top of roofs in 
towns, where they can forrage 
easily. If they live in town they 
are fine scavengers but do their pil- 
laging at night. This kind of opos- 
sum is very common, and abundant 
in most all the temperate part of 
North America. 

The other kind of opossum | 
shall tell you about now, is the 
kind that is very plentiful all over 
the tropical part of the New World. 
This kind does not have a pouch or 


pocket into which to snuggle its 
babies but carries them on her back. 
The little things wrap their tails 
around their mother’s so as to stick 
on. I have drawn you a picture of 
such a mother and her _ babies. 
They surely look cute on her back! 


No doubt you have heard the 
saying, “Playing Possum.” This 
became a saying because if an opos- 
sum is caught it will become per- 
fectly limp in its captor’s hands; 
so much so that it seems dead. If 
released however, for some length 
of time, and until it thinks danger 
is over it can come to life very 
quick indeed! 

The Virginia ‘possum is hunted 
for its flesh. Sportsmen of the South 
think it fine sport to ‘Possum 
Hunt.” 


My Bunny 


HELEN STRIMPLE 


My bunny likes to go hop! hop! 
hop! 


And almost never does he stop! 


He wears a brown coat with one 
white spot, 
His ears are big—-his tail is not! 
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The Barnyard Folk Have School 


One day in autumn when leaves were red 


Mister Fox the postman came. 


SHEILA STINSON 


And _ said, 


He brought a letter for Mrs. Duck 


Who couldn’t spell her name. 


Grandma Goose shook her wise old head, 


It’s high time she decreed, 


“now quiet, children, dear, 
Because you are in school.” 


Old Dapple Grey, the horse was there, 


White pig and mister Cat, 


Miss Nancy Mouse and old dog Tray, 


Who wore a funny hat. 


That all the folk in barnyard town 


Should learn to write and read. 


Then such confusion, such a _ noise, 


They all spoke out at once; 


And Mister Turkey, strange to say 


Was as quiet as could be, 


But Sammy Owl said he must sit 


High in the big elm tree. 


And Mrs. Duck was most ashamed 


*Cause she was such a dunce. 


Old grandma Goose called one and all 


And made them sit around; 


At last old grandma Goose said they 
Could go and play but then 


They must return tomorrow 


And have some school again. 


They had no chairs or benches, 


Just sat upon the ground. 


She placed her glasses on her 
And lifted up a rule, 


Now that was "most a year ago... 


They all worked hard indeed; 
nose And now when Mister Fox comes by 
With letters, they can read! 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 
Conducted by 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YO U, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive practical and 
intelligent consideration. YOU are invited to use the CLEARING GROUND freely. 


Question: Can you give me any information 

regarding a new type of report card. Are 

teachers still marking children in terms of 

872% or B plus? 

Answer: I have had the opportunity to check on 
several types of achievement cards or achievement 
sheets. | have in my hand a report card made out by 
the teachers of Mercersburg, Pa., public schools. Here 
is the outline of the card: 

Social Habits 

Works happily with others 

Respects rights of others 

Comes to school on time 

Observes safety rules 

Takes care of property and materials 
Work Habits 

Makes good use of time 

Works carefully 

Is desirally independent 


Health Habits 
Plays and exercises happily 
Practices neatness and cleanliness 
Has good posture 
In the Fine Arts 
Music: 
Enjoys listening to good music 
Is able to sing a tune alone 
Art: 
Enjoys beautiful things 
Expresses own idea well 
Uses tools and materials correctly 


Social Sciences 
Shows interest in nature study 
Shows interest in social studies 


Language Arts 
Reading 
Shows enjoyment and interest 
Understands what he reads 
Can help himself with new words 
Reads well to others 
Reads silently without moving lips 
Reads without pointing to words 
Language 
Is relatively free from common English errors 
Speaks distinctly 
Uses correct written form 


Spelling 
Applies spelling ability in all work 
Spells the required assignment 
Writing 
Writes legibly 
Writes neatly 
Number Experiences 
Applies knowledge of numbers 
Masters number facts for grade 
A check (V) shows good work 
(1) shows improvement 
(S) shows satisfactory work 
(N) indicates need for improvement 
Teacher’s comments: 
Parent’s comments: 
Parent’s signature: 


Question: Do you think that the copying of 
spelling lists should eyer be used as busy- 
work? 

Answer: No, | do not. It may tend to develop a 
dislike for spelling. It tends to develop bad spelling 
habits. A direction like, ‘“‘copy the two hardest words 
ten times,” or “write the word and underline the hard 
part,” would have muca more thought in them. 
Assignment of seatwork should always be definite and 
specific. 

Question: Of what should a spelling lesson 

consist? Should it be merely a testing period 

after the children have copied each word ten 
times? 

Answer: Most authorities give to the teaching of a 
spelling lesson, three parts. 1. The teaching period or 
study period with the teacher — when the teacher 
writes the word on the board pronouncing it distinctly 
and having various children pronounce it. The meaning 
also of the words should be developed, and tie various 
phonetic elements noted. 2. The independent study 
period — after the teacher has developed the words 
with the children, the caildren study the words by 
themselves — such directions as the following should 
be given the children: a. Close your eyes and picture 
the word. b. Look at the word and think how it sounds. 
c. Whisper the letters. d. Copy the hardest word tive 
times, etc. 3. Testing period. ‘line common practice is to 
use the column test. Some teachers use the column 
test two days a week, the phrase test two days a week, 
and the sentence test one day a week. 
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All in favor raise right hands ... with wallets 


Naturally we want our boys home. 
The sooner the better. 

But how much are we willing to do 
about it? 

Are we willing to pay for bringing 
them back? If we are, we'll buy éeztra 
Bonds in the Victory Loan. 

And after these fellows get home— 
these men who have fought and won 
the toughest war America has ever 
known—what then? 

We want to take care of the in- 
jured ones, of course. We want to see 
that the young fellows who went off 


to fight get a chance to finish their 
education. We want to see that there 
are jobs—plenty of decent jobs—for 
the men who've been doing the 
world’s meanest job at army pay. 

How much are we willing to do 
about that? 

If we're really serious about want- 
ing to see that our men get what they 


THEY FINISHED THEIR JOB— 
LET’S FINISH OURS! 


have so richly earned, we'll buy eztra 
Bonds in the Victory Loan. 

Now’s the time. Let’s have a show 
of hands—with wallets—to prove 
how much we really want to hear that 
old familiar step and that familiar 
voice yelling “It’s me!” Let’s prove, 
with pocketbooks, that we can do our 


job as well as they did theirs. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement— prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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JUNIOR 
ARTS&ACTIVITIES 


The magazine of plans and 
ideas to be used as they are or 
adapted to meet special needs 
and situations. 


Each month:y issue contains 
arts and crafts plans arranged in 
practical, worxabie form, things 
to make, to do, to draw, wugges- 
tions and teaching aids! 


The primary teacher will find 
especially he.pfu. projects and ac- 
tivities specifically for her classes. 


New features this year .nci:ude 
the section, “Free and Inexpen- 
sive Materials,’ questions and 
answers, enlargements of nature- 
study and science programs, stor- 
ies of other lands. 


All these are in addition to the 
regular features and departments 
whic have already made Junior 
Arts & Activities the fastest 
growing magazine in the edu- 
cational field! 


$3.00 for a year’s subscription 
(10 consecutive issues; 25c ad- 
ditional for postage to Canada; 
50c, to other fore.gn coun- 


ALSO 


For year-round school use, es- 
pecially helpful to teachers of the 
primary grades, the new Year- 
Round Arts and Crafts Pro- 
jects has been compiied by the 
editors and artists of Junior Arts 
& Activities. 


Every important seasonal ce‘e- 
bration and major holiday in the 
school year is represented by one 
or more projects. 


Postpaid 75¢ 


The Jones 
Publishing Company 


Dept. ACI1L 
4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, Ill. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers Are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Christmas Shopping Lists 


In Fairyland 


V ocaBuULARy study and 
arithmetic lessons had grown dull 
when pitted against the excitements 
of the approaching Christmas holi- 
days. “If you can’t fight ’em, jine 
‘em” was the pedagogy Miss B— 
decided upon. Her pupils were 
delighted with the game of imagi- 
nary shopping lists. They brought 
to school many newspaper adver- 
tisements and catalogs in’ which 
marvelous toys and all sorts of 
gifts were priced. Since they were 
shopping in Fairyland, the pupils 
limited the amount each could 
spend to $100! An article could be 
placed on a child’s shopping list 
only when the would-be purchaser 
could recognize and spell its name 
correctly—and could pay for it. 
This rule brought about much en- 
thusiastic review of the funda- 
mental process as the pupils worked 
to balance their imaginary budgets. 
Too, the riotous ride their imagina- 
tions took in purchasing seemed 
to satisfy their desires for many 
expensive articles. “I had almost 
as much fun as if I’d got it,” little 
Nancy said of her desire for a motor- 


cycle, “without any of the bumps 
I'd have got learning to ride.” 


—jJ. C. BAKER 


Plants for Christmas Gifts 


Earty last fall my pupils 
asked if they might pot some small 
plants for Christmas gifts for their 
mothers. 


We secured the babies from the 
leaves of a succulent plant in the 
room, set them in one large pot 
and cared for them so well they 
were soon large enough to reset. 
In the meantime the children 
brought small! ornamental pots from 


home, or found small tin cans and 
painted them in bright colors. 

The little plants were then placed 
in the individual pots and cared 
for in the room until time for the 
Christmas vacation, when they 
made attractive Christmas gifts. 

Other plants that could be used 
in this way are the cacti, Hoya 
camosa, grape ivy, coleus, wander 
ing Jew, helxine, and English ivy. 
The children could be encouraged 
to bring slips from home, each 
taking care of his own plant, and 
perhaps learning unconsciously 
something of how life develops ac 
cording to Nature’s law. 

These gifts would be as appro 
priate for Valentine’s Day or Moth 
er’s Day as for Christmas. 


—FREDERICK UPCHURCH 


Health Poster 
(Page 39) 


Bunny Bobb’s new slogan for 
ifealth is “Drink milk every day!” 
Milk is good to drink and it is good 
for us to drink it. It helps our bodies 
grow strong and healthy. How 
many glasses of milk do you drink 
each day? 

Color the poster: Milk bottle is 
white with the word, milk in light 
blue letters. Bunny Bobbs has a 
pink nose and outer edge of his ears 
and a white tail. You might color 
him a very light brown or tan or 
leave him white. His tie and shoes 
are yellow--orange and the back 
ground green, 


Santa Claus Build-up Picture 
(Page 38) 


Color Santa Claus as directed. 
Then cut out Santa’s cap marked 
No. 1 and paste over dotted space 
marked No. 1. Follow with No. 2 
and so on until the picture is done. 
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The Wheel and How It Came to Be 


(Continued on Page 27) 
tive Indians farther and farther into 
the interior. 

Down through the centuries which 
followed, the horse remained the one 
source of motor power for wheeled 
vehicles on land. Then wind-power, 
which had been used so successfully 
in water-travel, was applied on 
land. The Dutch wind-chariot il- 
lustrated here traveled 42 miles in 
two hours, carrying 28 persons. 

Steam was first used to propel a 
horseless carriage in the United 
States in 1789. Steam-driven auto- 
mobiles were used during the re- 
mainder of the 18th century and 
most of the 19th. This, too, was 
the period of velocipedes. The 
velocipede at first was a clumsy, 
three-wheeled wooden vehicle, well 
named the “‘bone-shaker.” Later 
the light metal frame and pneu- 
matic rubber tires made our modern 
bicycle possible. 

The gasoline engine, invented in 
1879, was promptly applied to 
horseless carriages. By 1900, gaso- 
line autos were fairly common, 
though very expensive. Henry Ford 
introduced manufacture by mass 
production, which resulted in the 
inexpensive car we know today. 


A Christmas Creche 
( Pages 32-33) 

On Manila construction paper 
trace the figures of Mary, Joseph 
and the Babe. Color Mary’s face 
and hand orange, but use brown for 
Joseph's. A very light orange 
should be used for the Babe’s. Out- 
line all eye lashes black or brown, 
also Joseph’s beard. Baby’s small 
mouth should be red. Nest ask 
mother for calico-scraps of decidedly 
contrasting colors for the build- 
ups. In the originals, Mary’s head- 


piece is green. her robe of pink tones 
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and inner gown blue. Joseph wears 
a maroon robe with dark blue and 
yellow headpiece. The child has a 
soft blue blanket and lies in a crib 
of brown tones. After cutting out 
and arranging all build-ups, paste 
them carefully in place. When dry, 
cut out all figures. To arrange for 
standing: take 3 flat white buttons 
about the size of a silver quarter 
and sew thread several times 
through each. Drop a bit of glue 
on the thread and place figure on 
it. Hold until firm. Thus the 
Creche can be arranged as desired 
for grouping. 


Primary Reading and 
Writing Seat Work 
Page (24) 

Let us pretend that Dad went 
shopping and bought gifts for every- 
one in the family. He tied a tag 
to each gift so we can see just who 
they are for. 

Let us write the name of the 
article on the dotted line under 
each picture. On the dotted lines 
below, we can write who each gift 
is for. 


Primary Arithmetic 
Seat Work 
Page (25) 

Let us pretend you received all 
these presents for Christmas. Write 
the correct number of dolls, candles, 
angels, etc., on the dotted lines 
beneath each picture. Then read 
all the sentences below, and write 
the correct answers at the end of 
each line. 


Natwonat College of Education 
Thorough Preparation tor ‘eaching 


E.ementary grades, k ngergarten, nursery school, 
and child care centers. Children’s demonstration 
school and observation center. Located on Chi- 
cago’s loveiy North Shore, near lake. Beginning 
classes as well as specially Cesignea courses tor 
teachers and college sraduates. Mid-year term: 
Jan. 28 Summer term: June 14. Write tor 
atalog. 


National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres., box 512R 
Evanston, 


West including Ariz., Calit., Nev., Ore., Wash. 


Grades 00-$2200; H. S. $2000-$35000 
FREE ENROLLMENT 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


S NATL. BANK BLOG WILLIAM RUFFER. Pw O Moe DENVER, COLO. N. A. I. A. 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers’ Agency in the West 


Success in Music! 


Personalized Instructior 
for Professionals, Advanced Students and 
Beginners by Eminent Music Teachers. 
Check courses which interest you a 1d mail 
coupon for catalog and illustrated lessons. 


UNIVERSITY | EXTENSION CONSERVATCRY | 
765 Oakwood Bivd. Suite J27. Chicago 15, M1. 
O Piano Violin ()Cornet Trumvet Saxo- 
phone Clarinet Guitar Mandolin Voice 
0 Ear Training and Sight Singing (1 Choral Con- 
ducting [)Public School Music DjHistory of 


Music ([])Harmony Advanced Composition 
O Arranging 


Music 


LETTERS 
from 2 Ww 
SANTA CLAUS 
40 LETTERS, 4 designs in color, | 
plus FUNSTUDY plans using these | 
LETTERS in READING, WRITING, 
ART and MUSIC EE 


HELEN SHANNON 
920 Board of Trade, Kansas City 6,Mo. 


| MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 
EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATiVi 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 
£70-274 K.ng Street, West 
Torcnto, Ont. 


Wrue for Catatogue 


(Canadian Customers On‘y) 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and AkT SUFFLirS 
For over 35 years we have represented 
Miiton Company. A complete 
stock of tneir mercnangise is carried 

in Nansas City at all times 


Write ior Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc 


922 Cak “treet, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


tHE ONLY HOME STUDY | 
music CONSERVATORY OFFERING 
ALL COURSES LEADING TO: 
DEGREE, BACHELOR OF MUSIC 
3 
} ‘ 
} 
- 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
/ 
Est. 
1906 | 
Member 
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CLEAN NON-POISONOUS 

ANTISEPTIC-ALWAYS SOFT 

AND PLASTIC-FOR USEIN 

EVERY GRADE FROM: KIN- 

DERGARTEN TO ADVANCED 
ART SCHOOLS. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD,MASSACHUSETTS 


Moke tiee-dimension | Riding Hood and the Welf 


story illustrations 


, —in clay—but no common clay! for PLASTELINE is the aristocrat of all 
with PLASTELINE modeling mediums for fantastic or realistic subjects ... Its versatility, flexibility 
and perfect consistency make it ideal for simple primary grade projects or the 
most ambitious advanced art school modeling efforts. 
PLASTELINE is always plastic. | No time is wasted in its preparation for 
use. It retains its shape without shrinking or drooping. 
Another important — and pleasant — feature of PLASTELINE is its cleanli- 
ness. It does not stick to the hands, And PLASTELINE is SAFE for the young- 
est children to use. It is non-poisonous in formula and coloring. Packed four 
quarter-pound rolls in a square tuck box. 


MADE IN A VARIETY OF ARTISTIC COLORS — 


456R_ Blue 456C Dark Brown 
456M Bronze Green 456B Gray Green 
456K Clay Color 456A Terra Cotta (Red) 
456J Cream Price, per pound pkg, 35c 
456Z Assorted, 4 colors, '4 lb. ea., Cream, Terra Cotta, 
Bronze Green, Dark Brown Price, 40c 
Insist on PLASTELINE for your school work — specify it on your requisitions 
— and know the satisfaction of using the best modeling material made. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY springfield, Massachusetts 


| THE PERFECT MODELING MATERIAL | 
| “4 er 
DLAS 
| COMPOSITE CLAY 
| 
| 
| 
= | 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 
8281 MADE IN U.S.A. 


The Life of the Box is 
the Life of the Builder 


— IN STRONG, DURABLE BOXES 


PICTURE AND WORD ECONOMO NUMBER BUILDER NO. 1 


MATCHING 8281 A number builder printed on heavy manila tag stock, with large 

numerals in bold type. It contains a large quantity of numerals from 
1 to 0 and supply of mathematical denominations. Put up in box made 
names of picture printed on especially strong so that it will withstand constant handling. 


8036 There are 36 pictures, 


each, and a corresponding cut 
out section with name to be 
inserted in the card to com- 
plete the word and picture 


matching. 


PICTORIAL WORD BUILDING <i 
8035 Picture and word matching 

for first and second grade seat 
work. There are 36 pictures of 
familiar objects, with 36 one-sylla- 


ble words corresponding to the pic- 


PICTURE MAPS OF SOUTH AMERICA 
tures. Each card has its individual 


cut out section so that none but the PICTURE MAPS OF SOUTH AMERICA are of gen 
correct phonogram may be inserted Thev ee 12 K. 18", with clear pictures and lettering. 

ney also show accurate topograp y — rivers, mountains, 
to complete the word matching the boundaries — of each country, and a facsimile of each na- 
picture. This method makes the 


tion’s coat-of-arms. 
seat-work self-verifying and needs 


no correcting by the teacher. Printed on durable card 
stock; in strong box. 
Milton Bradley Educational Materials are sold by 


leading school supply dealers. Ask your dealer for 
details and prices. 


There are twelve plates —eleven maps and a descrip- 
tive text giving the area, capital, population, and the his- 
tory, development and characteristics of each country. 


CORRELATED WITH HISTORY STUDY these maps 
visualize for the pupil the routes — over mountains, across 
rivers, through swampland and forests — of the pioneers 


who discovered and explored the vast areas of the various 
countries. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield 2, Mass. 


NEW YORK 10: 200 Fifth Avenue 


CHICAGO 5: 811 So. Wabash Avenue 


NUMBER BUILDER) 
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